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THE POWER OF 


POVERTY 


By tHe Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., Master or Trinity CoLtitece, CAMBRIDGE 


“* As poor, yet making many rich.’’—1 Ccr. vi. ro. 


HE power of wealth is a truism. 
Colossal fortunes are among the 
great sights of our time. Some of 
them are squandered in meaning- 

less self-indulgence. They are like the fabled 
river of gold. They glide by, and are soon lost 
in the ocean, having fertilised nothing on 
their course. Others are thoughtfully and 
nobly adininistered, in such a manner, and 
on such a scale, that a new conception is 
gradually formed of what wealth may be when 
in the hands of virtueand wisdom. The last 
few years recall illustrious instances, honoured 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

On the whole, wealth is very powerful, and 
highly honoured. A rich man rises in what 
is called the social scale. ‘The high places 
of life are opened to him. If he has opinions 
to offer to the world, they come backed with 
a double force. He represents influence, 
comfort, position, and above all success. 
And ours is not the only country in which 
success means power. 

But wealth has a “ poor relation,” which 
not seldom becomes a rival. Wealth is not 
the only power in the world. Poverty also 
is a power. ‘There are some victories to be 
achieved by the poor man which are almost 
denied to the rich. After all, if we think, 
most of the greatest and most lasting con 
quests have been won by poor men. It is 
the deeds of poor men that have given us 
our most precious treasures of faith, of 
thought, and of feeling. We could more 
easily spare what we have inherited from the 
rich than what we have derived from the 
poor. 

Let us try to put this Christian truth before 
us, not as a mere opinion, but as a fact of 
history, and as the special lesson of one 
illustrious life—a life hardly to be matched 
for spiritual beauty and for visible kinship to 
Jesus Christ. 

Six centuries and a half ago there lived a 
man, then in the flower of youth, on whose 
early tomb history might fittingly engrave the 
imperishable epitaph, “ As poor, yet making 
many rich.” One day, as he was worship- 

XXVIII—36 


ping in the church, the following words made 
part of the service: “Provide neither gold, 
nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves.* He had 
often heard the words before, but as yet 
they had taken no hold upon him. Now 
at last they chimed in with the secret com- 
munings of his soul. They became the day- 
star of his life. ‘They sent him forth from 
utter insignificance to become, almost un- 
awares to himself, oneof the great rulers of the 
hearts of men. They covered Christendom in 
a few years with Cathedrals, and Convents, 
and Colleges ; and what was far greater, they 
created a power which did verily, and in the 
spirit of genuine Christian love, “ preach the 
Gospel to the poor.” ‘They let in upon a 
violent and cruel and greedy age a flood of 
pity and tender mercy and boundless self- 
surrender. ‘They set up once more before a 
Church and a world which had almost for- 
gotten Him the image of a poor, and a soul- 
seeking, and a crucified Redeemer. 

And who was the man in whose hands the 
words of his Master became so mighty for 
the pulling-down of strongholds of self-will? 
His name has been for centuries a house- 
hold word in every Italian cottage, and has 
of late years re-entered many English hearts. 
He is known in history as Francis of Assisi, 
the man whom the greatest poett of Italy, 
and the greatest oratort of France have cele- 
brated as the Spouse of Poverty; the man 
who, with every luxury at his call, declared 
that he took Poverty for his Bride, and from 
that hour till the day of his death kept him 
faithful only unto her. 

A few gleanings from the life of such a 
man can scarcely do us harm. Some, in- 
deed, may flout them as fanciful, ‘‘ Utopian,” 
always ‘ quixotic,” and now “obsolete.” 
Others, perhaps, may see a beauty in them ; 
may feel, as they read, some strange stirrings 
of the soul; may ask themselves whether 
poverty is still a power among men, and 
whether we may not even now say of the life 

* St. Matt. x. 9, ro. 
+ Dante, Par. xi. 58-84. 
t+ Bossuet. 
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of such a man as Francis, “ Be ye followers 
of him, as he also was of Christ.” 

We will pass lightly over his early years. 
Allowing for the difference between the 
thirteenth and the nineteenth centuries, 
between Italy and England, his boyish life 
reads much like that of the children of the 
upper classes in England. It was a time of 
frolic and gaiety. He was the son of a 
wealthy merchant. He was noted in his 
native town for his rich dress, lively manners, 
and keen relish for every kind of amusement. 
He was the idolised leader of a sect of boon 
companions, the most brilliant and engaging 
among the youth of the place. His parents 
were proud of his high spirits and popularity, 
and supplied him liberally with the means of 
indulging his luxurious tastes. 

Strange education for the future Spouse 
of Poverty! How the great transformatton 
came into him and over him we can trace but 
faintly. The outward and visible origin of 
it was that ever-watchful minister of God, 
bodily suffering. At the age of twenty-five 
Francis was for a time stretched on a bed of 
sickness, and when he rose from it his whole 
view of life was changed. Doubtless long 
before, in the midst of his gaiety, he had heard 
voices that others had not heard, bidding him 

turn his thoughts from the brilliant revel of the 
* rich to the squalor and misery of the poor. To 
them from his earliest boyhood he had been 
kind and gracious, but there was no system or 
principle in his deeds of charity. Now at 
last the Voice had spoken more plainly, and 
life for himself, for himself alone, seemed 
intolerable. 

He was not, we are told, tormented by 
fears as to his own salvation. In this his 
story differs from the story of other famed 
penitents in other great religious revivals, 
such as that which brought back the know- 
ledge of Christ to the English poor in the 
middle of the last century by the hands of 
Whitefield and Wesley. He was not, like 
Luther or Augustine, racked with fierce 
inward struggles between the longing after 
purity and the temptations of the flesh. 
Nor, again, was he stirred by the strivings 
of a speculative intellect incapable of being 
satisfied with the accepted version of Chris- 
tian truth. None of these things moved 
him. 

But his whole soul yearned after the poor. 
He was filled with the thought of Christ’s 
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condescension, “ Who for our sakes became 
poor, that we through His poverty might be 
rich.” His own nature, so generous and 
lavish, was struck and captivated by the 
wonder of Christ’s sublime generosity. He 
heard his Master’s voice saying to him, 
“ Francis, seest thou not that My house is in 
ruins? Go and restore it for Me”; and 
after for a time misinterpreting the charge, 
and rebuilding literally a crumbling and 
mouldering earthly sanctuary, he learned that 
the “house in ruins” was the powerful, 
wealthy, but godless Church of Christ, and 
that he who would be the repairer of the 
breach must begin by preaching the Gospel 
to the poor. 

His first step was to make himself, like 
his Saviour, a poor man. He would have 
nothing of his own—no money, no food, no 
property, no house where to lay his head. 
He became in consequence the laughing- 
stock of his townsmen, and a scandal to his 
wealthy kindred. They saw nothing but his 
strange eccentricities. They thought him 
mad. They pitied and despised him as a 
poor dreamer after shadows. They did, in 
fact, what we should do now if a man in his 
spirit and power were to arise at this moment 
in the streets of an English town. 

The first to recognise his credentials were 
the poor and the sick. Among them there 
was one unhappy class, specially held in 
horror, and cut off from all human sympathy. 
It was the class of lepers. These, therefore, 
were the chief care of this new apostle of 
Christ. He embraced them. He clothed 
them. He lived with them. He did what 
he could to heal them. 

Shortly, the strange example began to tell 
on others. So much love and gentleness 
could not but winadmiration. As the earth, 
we are told, has hidden fires at its centre, 
however hard its crust, and however damp 
and thick and chilly its clay, so in the hearts 
of all of us there are depths which the hand 
of the Creator has made to glow with “fervent 
heat” whenever we come in touch with 
deeds which remind us of our divine origin. 

In the life of man there are many emotions 
that are transitory, and some emotions that 
are permanent. No lapse of time, no up- 





heaval of tradition, no change of speculative 
opinion can ever so benumb men’s hearts 
that they shall cease to throb with reverence 
when some picture is placed before them of 
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<alm magnanimity, of boundless generosity, 
of absolute self-surrender. To such creden- 
tials all must listen, for they stir impulses 
that all men and women know to be among 
their best and purest. On such impulses a 
reformer may safely build. Reverence will 
never be withheld from those who bear in 
' their character “the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

And so it was with Francis. He was an 
ambassador of Christ. He was representing 
his Master; I do not say fully, I do not say all 
His treasures; or all His wisdom—no mortal 
man will ever do that—but just those treasures 
of holiness and self-denial which the age was 
best fitted to appreciate. Hearts meant by God 
to be devout—there are always, there are 
now, millions such—saw in the lowly self- 
forgetting mendicant of Assisi the image of 
the Prophet of Nazareth. His fire of love 
awoke theirs. First, came a few personal 
adherents. Ere long, his missionaries were 
in every country of Europe. 

We cannot here describe, in detail, how 
his at first irregular and erratic efforts soon 
found force and concentration in the disci- 
pline of a regular Order ; how this Order, at 
first rejected by the great, but worldly-minded, 
Pope,* who then held all Europe, and above 
all this country, in his inflexible grasp, was 
soon recognised by his sagacity, and com- 
missioned to start on enterprises of daring 
little adapted for more regular troops ; how, 
fortified by the Papal approval, Francis re- 
turned in triumph to his native city, no longer 
derided as the feeble dreamer, but already 
almost worshipped as the Saint. 

Nor, again, can we do more than just re- 
mind ourselves how the growth of this Order 
of Mendicants was as marvellous as its birth; 
of the great part it played in politics and 
philosophy ; of the power it became in this 
country; the illustrious names that soon 
graced its annals ; the abuses, the errors, the 
gross vices that almost before the death of its 
Founder began to mingle with its holiness and 
its heroism. It is the character of the man 
with which we have to do—the character of 
Francis as the Spouse of Poverty. His de- 
votion to poverty was that of alover. What 
wealth was to others, poverty was to him. 
He lived for it. He toiled for it. He be- 
lieved in it. He could not have too much 
of it. It haunted his day dreams. It was 
the lever by which he would move the world. 

* Innocent III. 
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If men were only poor enough, there was 
nothing they might not achieve. No enter- 
prise was too sublime or too costly for the 
combined efforts of systematic, well-organised, 
long-accumulated poverty. 

Do the words seem extravagant or ironical ? 
Not so would they have seemed to Francis. 

What, then, is the explanation of the para- 
dox? It is simply this. Francis had no 
faith in the value of any results except spiri- 
tual results, or in the existence of any lasting 
strength except spiritual strength. ‘To work 
upon hearts, to change hearts, to uplift hearts, 
to be the human instrument by which Christ 
couJd enter into human hearts and take up 
His abode there, that was his aim; that was 
his one ambition. For this spiritual work he 
believed that he needed, and that his friends 
and helpers needed, to be wholly detached 
from the world, and completely on the level 
nay, below the level—of the men and the 
women to whom they ministered. Their life 
should be, and should be felt to be, a con- 
tinued miracle. Every meal, every garment, 
that they obtained from the bounty of others 
should be a fresh reminder of the loving care 
of God, and also of the vow that lay upon 
them to requite this loving care by loving 
devotion to their brother-men. 

No doubt the event proved that the strain 
was too great for human endurance. Francis 
paid the penalty which all men have to pay 
who dare to propose for themselves and their 
fellow-men a so-called superhuman ideal of 
duty. He himself, by the help of God, kept 
his vows, both in the letter and the spirit, 
even to the eid. Nor did pride of place and 
lust of power, those besetting foes of great 
spiritual reformers, ever dim the pure lustre 
of his childlike faith or mar the simplicity of 
his aims. Enthusiastically loving and en- 
thusiastically beloved he lay down to die in 
his native town. Christian death-beds are, 
and have ever been felt to be, fitting centres 
of love. But, perhaps, no Christian death- 
bed is recorded in history from which love in 
its purest, most human and most heavenly 
form, seems more visibly to radiate. 

With many of his followers a reaction 
soon set in. Strain a bow too hard, and it 
never recovers its elasticity. The Mendicant 
Orders, some centuries later, having done in 
their day a truly Christlike work, became a 
byword of idleness, and dishonesty, and all 
corruption. 
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But we may learn from a man’s character, 
‘while noting the defects of his system and 
policy. The coldest of us, and’ the most 
“ practical,” may ask himself whether there is 
nothing to be learned from this apostle of 
poverty, absorbed in the love of Christ’s 
poor, scorning ‘all comforts that he might be 
like them and win them over to his Master. 
Such an example may not give to each 
man or woman among us any precise and 
definite message. It may not say, “ Sell ail 
that thou hast and give to the poor.” But, 
like the example of his Master Himself, it 
does call upon us, nay force us, to look 
closely into our lives, and ask why they are 
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weak and how they may be strengthened. 
And it returns at least this one answer, 
equally true for all, that the strongest as well 
as the loveliest thing in men is heaven-lit 
love ; that this love is not genuine unless it 
shows itself and enlarges itself by the disci- 
pline of self-denial; and that ofttimes the 
key to the treasure-house of spiritual blessings 
‘is entrusted by God to the hand of the poor, 
the weak, the ignorant, and the unrefined; 
men and women apparently without re- 
sources of their own, yet with enough and 
to spare for others; “as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things.” 


LONDON TOWN 


-By ANNIS LENNOYS 


MONG the many nations whose people 
have made their ‘home in our: big 
city of London not the: smallest 
contingent is that which hails from 

the Celestial Empire. Limehouse is the 
home of many races Oriental, but in numbers 
at least John Chinaman is most prominent. 

The morality of the Celestial pure and 
simple is a mifus quality. The capacity for 
stowing himself into the smallest conceivable 
space is a characteristic and evident fact. I 
doubt if even a census-taker could disinter 
the whole household if he tried. There is 
an aggravating plausibility of speech and a 
humility of demeanour in a Chinaman utterly 
baffling to an average Western mind. A 
Chinaman never can be persuaded because 
he won’t argue. 

A friend tried in vain to get some Chinese 
folk in Limehouse to allow him to take 
their photograph. A missionary, who has 
laboured in this part for many years, failed 
to persuade them ‘that no harm was in- 
tended. The very sight of an Englishman 
walking through ‘the narrow streets caused 
intense excitement. You would imagine 
that as inhabitants of London these Chinese 
‘ would lose some of their prejudices, but that 
is far from being the case. 

Speaking from my personal knowledge, I 
know that these people maintain-in Christian 


England the idol worship of their own land. 
Day by day the little opium-shops are open, 
and because England permits opium smoking 
abroad' these dens exist in London to-day. 
With his native cunning the Celestial is 
careful to keep within the letter of the law. 
Nothing would induce him to permit any 
premises of his to be the scene of “ bobbery,” 
as he terms it. He has considerable respect 
for our British policemen, amongst whom 
his good-natured meekness and affectation of 
humility are regarded with a wary eye. 

I do not think it possible to describe the 
personality and environments of the Celestial 
in Limehouse with any degree of accuracy of 
detail. Such cleanliness as the Chinese 
comprehend they certainly practise, but that 
is not saying much. On New Year’s Day 
Eve (February in our year) the Chinese 
swept out their houses in Limehouse as well 
as in far-off Asia (the rubbish, as usual, 
finding a place in the street). This is the 
one day on which every Celestial feasts, lights 
his lanterns, and in his own fashion makes 
holiday. The Kitchen God is duly burned 
and a new one set up on that day. 

Quite recently, at a great missionary gather- 
ing, I heard a grand and stirring appeal for 
aid in preaching the Gospel to the Asiatic 
‘heathen. As I listened there rose before my 
mind’s eye the. scenes I had lately witnessed 
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in the narrow streets of London. Strange 
Oriental figures bowing to their ancestral 
tablets and doing worship before uncouth 
paintings of the God of Commercial. Pros- 
perity and perhaps the Queen of Heaven. 
I wished with all my heart that others who 
laugh at the idea of heathenism being so hard 
to eradicate would just take a walk through 
the quarter I know so well. The Celestial 
mind is so slow to receive new ideas, and the 
moral sense is utterly lacking. If, after years 
of life among us, these natives are uncon- 
vinced, can you wonder our missionaries have 
to labour so long with scanty results? The 
utter moral degradation of the Celestials can- 
not be written : it would be likely to enlighten 
some folk still more as to missionary trials 
if they took the trouble to inquire how the 
Chinese live in England. 

The vice of opium smoking is in itself likely 
to wear a different.aspect after a visit to one 
of the opium-dens there. One I visited was 
frequented by men and boys of all ages, and 
they look pretty much as drunkards do — 
not, however, generally noisy. The haggard 
faces, trembling hands, and the eagerness 
with which the customers awaited the pipes, 
lamp, and prepared paste told its own tale 
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I always had understood that opium smoking 
harmed Europeans but did not much affect 
Orientals. 1 soon had reason to think differ- 
ently. The wretched beings I saw were 
physical wrecks, and the natives I have known 
all agree that, though Orientals take their 
opium silently and dreamily in larger doses 
than Europeans, the actual. physical results 
are the same, That few consider the Chinese 
as important a part of our East London folk 
as they are is due to their cautious habits. 
They keep strictly “to themselves,” and never 
leave their own quarters. As to their occu- 
pations—they are quick to seize every chance 
of earning money. ‘Their less provident and 
industrious neighbours may well envy the 
Celestial digestion which enables them to live 
and flourish on rations per diem which an 
Irishman would find a scanty meal. One 
great difficulty in dealing with these strange 
folk is that they always endeavour,'assoon as 
they have earned a competence, to return to 
China. Dead or alive, the Chinaman ever is 
looking forward to returning home. No other 
land is fair in his eyes, for there his ancestral 
gods have lived, and there only does he 
believe it possible his spirit can happily 
rest. 
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A TALK WITH BISHOP WHIPPLE 


By AMYAS CLIFFORD 


MONG those who were present at 
the recent centenary of the Church 
Missionary Society one of the most 
striking personalities was that of 

Hearty Benjamin Whipple, Bishop of Minne- 
sota. , He is seventy-seven years old, yet, but 
for the long grey hair which falls picturesquely 
to his shoulders, you would not take him.to be 
more thanhalf thatage. His figureis well knit, 
his carriage erect; the years seem. to have 
passed him by in their flight. He would prob- 
ably tell you that that comes of a life spent in 
the open air, for when. Dr. Whipple was elected 
Bishop of Minnesota, in 1860, there were no 
railways in that State, and he drove from 
parish to parish in his buggy, resting at night, 


sometimes in an Indian “ lodge,” still more 
often under the open sky with a blanket for 
covering. This is the secret of the healthy 
mind.in the healthy body. For the Bishop 
has retained besides all the enthusiasm of his 
youth. . Talk to. him for a while, and you will 
be impressed by the calm deliberation of his 
speech. . But touch upon certain topics which 
are close to his heart, and he has all. the fiery 
impulse of .youth:, the reforming zeal, which, 
if it sometimes makes mistakes, also moves 
mountains—to be, moved in. no other way. 
Upon the wrongs of the Red. Indian he will 
hold you spell-bound by the hour, sparing 
neither principalities nor powers in the torrent 
of his righteous wrath: Not without reason 








ONE OF THE BISHOP’S INDIAN CONVERTS 


is he known throughout the United States as 
the “ Apostle to the Indians,” and among the 
native races themselves as “Straight Tongue,” 
or “ The Truthful One.” 

“The title of ‘white man’ among the 
Indians has too often been synonymous with 
‘liar,”” said he to me. ‘The chief, Red 
Cloud, having visited some white friends 
bade them farewell. With unconscious irony, 
he expressed a hope that, if they did not 
meet again this side of the grave, they might 
in the land where the white men ceased to be 
liars.” 

What is the Bishop’s dpinion of the native 
American ? 

“The Indian,” said he, “is the noblest 
type of man on earth ; he believes in immor- 
tality, he has a quick intellect, he is a clear 
thinker, he is brave and fearless, and, unless 
he has been betrayed again and again, he is 
true to his faith. He is passionately fond of 
his children. He would die for his people. 
General Miles, General Otis and others, with 
a vast experience gained in the Indian wars, 
have assured me-that they have never known 
an Indian, uncontaminated by drink, tell a 
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lie. I do not know an instance in which 
an Indian has been the first to violate a 
treaty. He is generous beyond concep- 
tion. He says that the white man is a 
fool, for he heaps up money which he 
does not know what to do with—he can- 
not eat it! And he leaves men of his 
own blood to starve. The Indian’s way 
was a great deal better. ‘If,’ says he, 
‘I kill a deer or a moose and my neigh- 
bour is hungry, he may have a share of 
it. If we suffer, we suffer together ; if 
we have plenty, we enjoy it together.’ 
The Indian is noted for his courtesy. 
He never interrupts another in his speech. 
It would be an insult ; so careful is he to 
avoid the possibility of it that in private 
conversation, as in public speech, his last 
words are always, ‘I have done.’ ” 

“We know very little of the Indian 
question over here,” I said. “ How did it 
arise ?”” 

“We inherited a disastrous policy 
from colonial times,” said the Bishop, 
“and until recent years our Government 
was too busily occupied with other mat- 
ters to reform it. When the tide of 
immigration set in along the Atlantic sea- 
board the settlers could not ask the 

Indian tribes to be their wards, nor could 
they ask them to be subject to their laws. 
As a consequence, our Government made trea- 
ties with them as though they were independent 
States. They were not, for the chief has no 
power-to enact laws, and the continual- influx 
of the whites invariably tended to weaken 
such authority as he possessed. The gist 
of the matter is, that we conceded rights to 
the tribe but not to the individual, and the 
tribe was unable and unfit to look after the 
individual. For amongst them there was no 
law for the protection of life and property 
other than the /ex falionis. ‘The consequence 
was, as Governor Floratio Seymour once said, 
that ‘ Every human being born upon our 
continent or coming here from’ any quarter 
of the globe, whether savage or civilised, can 
go to our Courts for protection—except those 
belonging to the tribes who once owned 
America. The cannibal from the island of 





the Pacific, the worst criminal from Europe, 
Asia or Africa, can appeal to the law for their 
rights of person and property, all save our 
native Indians, who above all should be pro- 
tected from wrong.’ ” 
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“ What, then,” I asked, “is the Indians’ 
idea of self-government ? ” 

“‘ Well, the chief might be defined as the 
head or leader of a clan. Associated with 
him, and selected by him, were a certain 
number of the more prominent men, who 
were called his soldiers. When any impor- 
tant question had to be settled these soldiers 
were called together, and held a consulta- 
tion with the chief. With the Ojibways the 
council was an open one, among the Sioux it 
was known as the Soldiers’ Lodge. After 
the consultation the chief announced the 
decision to the whole tribe, who acquiesced 
in it.” 

*“ And were white men ever admitted to 
these councils ? ” 

“ Certainly, if a white man had proposals 
to lay before the tribe he would be invited to 
be present. I have assisted at more than 
one. A banquet of dog’s flesh—which, you 
will admit, is scarcely calculated to excite the 
appetite of a civilised man—is part of the 
ceremony. To refuse to take the plate of 
meat handed to you upon a piece of bark 
would give mortal offence. If, however, you 
take a dollar from your pocket, lay it upon 
your plate and pass them both on to your 
next neighbour he will pocket the dollar and 
eat the dog for you. That is the origin of 
the Western saying that a man has been 
eating dog for another.” 

“Ts it true that the Indian race is dying 
out ?” * 

“Certainly not, there has been a’ slight 
increase of population during the last few 
years. I doubt whether there were ever as 
many Indians on the North American Conti- 
nent as some historians have supposed. And 
in former times the tribes were continually at 
war with each other. This, with the inroads 
of contagious disease and of famine, kept 
down their numbers. Each tribe of Indmns 
now has a pliysician; some of them are 
of native birth. They have ceased all warfare 
among themselves, they no longer depend 
upon the precarious chances of the chase for 
a livelihood. These factors alone will go 
far to account for the increase of population. 
There are, in fact, those who hold that there 
are as many Indians to-day as there were when 
they were thesoleheirs of the continent. There 
are Indians inall the States west of the Missis- 
sippi. There are small numbers in Michigan 
and Ohio, a few scattered ones in New 
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York State, Maine, and Carolina, and about 
five hundred in Florida. Excluding Alaska, 
there are two hundred and fifty thousand 
Indians in the United States, eighty-eight 
thousand wearing civilised dress, twenty-five 
thousand living in houses, and forty-five 
thousand speaking English. Twenty-five 
thousand are communicants of Christian 
churches, twenty-two thousand children go to 
school, and thirty-eight thousand can read. 
In Minnesota recently there were one hun- 
dred and seventy more births than deaths 
among the six thousand Indians. There 
is a considerable amount of intermarrying 
among the French settlers and the Indians. 
A white woman, however, never marries an 
Indian ; it is the white man who takes an 
Indian wife, when living either with the In- 
dians or on territory adjoining them. 

“ General Grant made the first step in the 
direction of reform by giving the nomina- 
tions of Indian agents to missionary societies 
with missionaries labouring with specific 
tribes. The Government, it should be said, 
had before that time had its hands fuli. 
There was the great question of slavery, and 
the conflict between the North and South 





CHIEF HOLLOW WOOD, ONE OF THE BISHOP'S FRIENDS 








which grew out of it, with other pressing 
problems arising out of the immense immigra- 
tion ceaselessly gravitating westwards. In 
the treaties with the Indians, as has happened 
all over the world where the Anglo-Saxon 
race was concerned, the weakest went to the 
wall. ‘The Indian’s head and the white 
man’s head were on the interpreter’s shoul- 
ders.’ In plain 
language, the 
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chievous. Too often the new agent under- 
took the post simply for selfish ends. To 
the immense number of immigrants, all the 
while pressing to the Indian frontier—people 
of all tongues and kindreds, each one desirous 
of acquiring land—you will readily see that 
the Indian was only a wretched heathen to 
be dispossessed of his holding. He was a 

degraded and 





interpreter was 
bribed.. The 
old-time rela- 
tions of mutual 
dependence 
were gone. 
Then, if the 
trader de- 
trauded or op- 
pressed the In- 
dian he was a 
loser by it. If 
the Indian re- 
pudiated his 
debt, the trader, 
who was _ne- 
cessary to him, 
went out of the 
country. The 
factors of the 
old fur com- 
panies have 
left it on re- 
cord that their 
goods, in 
an unprotected 
trading post, 
were as safe as 
though they 
were guarded 
by armed sol- 
diery.” 

“The trou- 
bles which 
grew up later 
were due to 
defects of omission rather than commis- 
sion?” 

“Yes: the United States Government, 
both in its laws and in the spirit which ani- 
mated. them, has intended to be kind to the 
Indian, and expended huge sums _ with 
that object. But, under our political system, 
frequent changes of administration involved 
a change of agents, which was very mis- 
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brutal savage, 
who, it was the 
will of God, 
should disap- 
pear with the 
advance of civi- 
lisation. Ahab 
never speaks 
well of Naboth 
whom he has 
spoiled of his 
vineyard. Suc- 
cessive acts of 
injustice on the 
part of the 
whites led. to 
retaliation and, 
sooner or later, 
to war.” 

The Bishop 
well remembers 
the great Sioux 
massacre of 
1862, which 





an- area of three 


Eight hundred 
white people 
were killed and 
homesteads, 
farms and vil- 
lages fired 
throughout the 
countryside. 
The ‘Bishop 
took charge of 
a hospital. He converted to Christianity 
many of the captured Indians. ‘It was for- 
merly the boast of the Sioux that not a single 
white man’s death could be: laid at_ their 
doors,” said the Bishop. ‘“ The Indian wars 
have cost the country five hundred million 
dollars and tens of thousands of lives. It 
was not our soldiers who provoked the 
Indians, .They fought because it was their 


extended over, 


hundred _miles.; 
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duty to do so. General Crook once said, in 
reply to a friend who remarked that it was 
hard to go on such a campaign, ‘ Yes, it is 
hard; but, sir, the hardest thing is to go and 
fight those whom you know are in the right.’ 
In these wars ten white men were killed to 
one Indian, and each dead Indian cost the 
Government a hundred thousand dollars. 
There was not at last a hundred square 
miles between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
which had not been the scene of bloodshed.” 

“ Happily, however, the violation of a com- 
pact was not always followed by hostilities. 
I was myself once able to avert what threat- 
ened to be a serious outbreak. Some pine 
upon land belonging to a tribe of Indians had 
been sold by their agent without their consent. 
When they heard of it they werefurious. I was 
on a visitation in the white fields and received 
a telegram, from a negro living with the tribe, 
warning me of the possibility of a rising. I 
repeated the telegram to President Grant. 
He requested me to go into the Indian 
country and settle the difficulty ; the depart- 
ment would ratify what I did. It was the 
dead of winter ; the thermometer was thirty 
degrees below zero. After leaving the rail- 
way there were seventy-five miles of forest to 
be traversed. There were between two and 
three feet of snow on the ground. It wasan 
awful journey. When I reached the Indian 
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country I was invited to a council. The 
head chief arose and said, ‘ My friend, I sup- 
pose you came to find out who killed the 
Government cattle, and who took the goods 
from the Government warehouse ? My young 
men did; I told them to do so. We have 
been robbed—our shadows are resting on our 
graves!’ He spoke for nearly an hour in 
bitter anger. 

** When the chief sat down I rose. I asked 
him how long he had known me. He said 
twelve years. ‘Have I ever lied to you?’ 
said I. Hesaid,‘ No, my brother has not a 
forked tongue.’ ‘I shall not lie to you to- 
day,’ I said. ‘I am a servant of the Great 
Spirit. I come here because you are in 
trouble. I am your friend; I wish to help 
you, but I shall tell you the truth—and the 
truth will not be pleasant to my red brother. 
When you killed the Government cattle and 
robbed the Government warehouse you struck 
your Great Father in the face. I don’t know 
what he will do ; he has not told me. But if 
he does what he ought to do, he will arrest 
those who have committed this crime, if it 
takes ten thousand men.’ As I had expected, 
the chief sprang to his feet and began to 
speak, his eyes flashing fire. I folded my 
arms and sat down. When he stopped to 
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take breath, I said, ‘ Are you talking, or am 
I talking? If you are talking, I will wait till 
you are through ; if I am talking, I prefer you 
to wait till I am through’ And all the 
Indians shouted ‘Ho! ho!’ which is their 
equivalent for our ‘Hear! hear!’ The chief 
sat down, overwhelmed with confusion, and 
now I had it all my own way. I told them 
that, when I heard of the sale of the pine, I 
went to the man who had bought it and said, 
‘You are my friend, but if I live I shall 
certainly break up this contract.’ I told them 
that I should appeal to the Government at 
Washington on the legality of the transaction. 
All that it was possible to do should be done. 
But I said, ‘ Youare not fools. If Iam asked, 
“ Are the Indians for whom you plead those 
who threatened the murder of the whites, and 
who have already violated the law?” what 
shall I tell them? You have put fetters 
round my hands and a gag in my mouth.’ 

“The contract was subsequently declared 
to be void. The fact was, the Government 
had been desirous of selling the pine to use 
the money for the Indians, and the agent, 
finding it difficult to negotiate with them, had 
been instructed by the department to effect 
an unconditional sale.” 

‘‘ Have there been any further measures of 
reform ?” 

“Yes ; Congress has provided inspectors 
to visit the agencies and examine the schools. 
A number of business men have been ap- 
pointed to examine all goods purchased for 
the Indians ; there have been commissioners 
created besides, whose duties are of an ad- 
visory character, and who have proved of the 
greatest possible assistance to the Indians 
and the Government. Legislation has now 
made the Indian both amenable to the law 
and protected by it. They have been given 
lands in severalty: one hundred and sixty 
acres to each adult, eighty to each child, in- 
alienable for a period of years. A great 
change has taken place. Thousands, who 
were once wild wandering savages, are now 
living in homes of their own, with their right 
of property fully recognised.” 

“The Indian congregations are distinct 
from those of the white population ?” 

“Yes; we have ten Indian churches in 
Minnesota, seven pure-blooded Indian clergy, 
one of whom, the Rev. Emnegabough (the 
Man who Stands before his People), is 
about my own age. He ius a marvellous 
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gift of language ; I have heard him preach as 
powerful sermons as I have ever listened to. 
He writes me very often. I count it a privi- 
lege to have had him as a friend through all 
my labours for the Indian race.” 

“Has the white population as strong a 
prejudice against the Indian as against the 
Negro?” 

“No; the feeling against the Negro is due 
to his past servile condition. The prejudice 
against the Indian was a prejudice of selfish- 
ness. The white man wanted the Indian’s 
land, and there was no good Indian but a 
dead Indian.” 

The Bishop said that it was both a pleasure 
and a duty for him to bear testimony to the 
labours, amongst the Indians, of other reli- 
gious bodies, besides the Episcopal Church. 
Speaking of the Presbyterians, he said that 
Dr. Williamson was one of their’ earliest 
missionaries, and a close friend of his. 

“ The great curse of the Indians,” he went 
on, “as of all brown and black races, is the 
‘ fire-water.’ Their fathers wisely called it 
the ‘Devil’s Spittle.’ In the early days, 
when it was. known that spirits had been 
brought into the country, the Indian women 
took all the guns and knives, and hid them 
until the debauch was over. Its effects are 
more lamentable, if possible, with wild races 
than they are with us. It makes a white 
man a fool, but it makes a wild man a devil. 
With all my experience and knowledge of the 
Indians, and knowing that I possess their 
friendship, I never knew an Indian that I 
would trust under the influence of drink.” 

“The late Bishop Thorold visited the 
Indian country with you?” I said. 

“Yes ; he was one of the dearest friends I 
ever had. He paid me three visits. He 
went with me among the Indians, and _ re- 
joiced at what he saw. ‘The Indian women, 
learning that he was an English Bishop, made 
a feast for him, which he said would have 
done credit to any parish in England. I 
afterwards heard him in London, at’ the 
Nobody Club, describe his visit. He said 
the North American Indian was a gentleman, 
with all the dignity of the House of Lords, 
with this difference—that the House of Lords 
never listened, whilst the Indian always did. 
To this day the Indians recollect his visit, 
and always ‘speak of him as their loving 
Spiritual Father, who came from across the 
Great Water to see them.” 
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CHAPTER V 
A DEAD LETTER 


ELIA HAMERTON was busy with 
her “houswyfe skep,” those little 
dainty operations that had seemed 
to Douglas so adorable when he 

had watched her coming and going amongst 
them. To the man who longed for a home 
and had never had one, it seemed the very 
quintessence of home that pervaded the 
little Dower House drawing-room, when 
Celia’s soft hands dusted and arranged the 
pretty trifles that had 
been her grand- 
mother’s, or set a great 
“beau-pot” in the 
empty fireplace; and 
he had much ado not 
to thank the little 
housemaid for taking 
her “afternoon out,” 
when Celia herself car- 
ried in the tea. 
Grosser tasks being 
finished, the young 
mistress of the garden 
was making pot-pourri, 
and the air was full of 
the musk of roses as 
she spread out the 
crimson and pink and 
creamy petals in a 
sunny window-seat. 
She was singing 
under her breath as 
she did so, ** Go, lovely 
Rose,” which might 
have been originally 
suggested by her oc- 
cupation; but by 
the time she reached 
the last verse, “ Then 
die—” came so trip- 
pingly off the tongue 
that it was plain that her 


far away. So indeed they had, being now 
occupied with the school treat, which the old 
Vicar always left to be arranged by “ his right 
hand,” as he called the girl whom he had 
known and loved from her cradle. 

Celia was wondering, with a spice of 
malice, whether there would be any limit 
to Mr. Allardyce’s liberality this year, con- 
sidering the near approach of the elec- 
tion, and whether it would be quite fair 
to play upon that and other secondary 
motives to obtain the loan of the Home 
Close for the children’s games, and other 





“It was a sheet of letter paper, written closely on three sides” 
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privileges to which the urchins were hardly 
entitled. 

Her cogitations came suddenly to an end, 
and the song with them in the middle of a 
bar. She had been unfolding some old 
newspapers, on which to spread her rose- 
leaves, and folded inside one of them was a 
something that at once arrested her attention. 

It was a sheet of letter paper, written 
closely on three sides in a hand she did not 
know—a square peculiar hand, of the kind 
that is full of character and yet as legible as 
print. It did not seem to be a letter, for it 
had neither opening nor concluding phrase ; 
and Celia had read more than half of it 
before she came to a name she knew, or 
anything like a clue to its meaning. 





“. . . I have held my tongue, I have tried 
to think-I did not care, but it isno use; and 
I am fool enough to find it hard to believe 
that-you-have quite left off caring. There 
are only us two left in the world ; it is not 
natural that we should be nothing to each 
other. When you went to India I could 
have sworn that you did care for me, and I 
—there was no good in talking, but I 
thought you knew what it cost me to part. 
I don’t claim to be more constant than other 
men, but I didn’t forget, and I can’t believe 
that you forgot either. I wonder sometimes 
whether anybody said or wrote anything— 
whether you believed that I had done any- 
thing— If it was so, you ought to have told 
me. We used to be afraid, I know, to 
thresh out any awkward question ; but we 
are men now, and to quarrel even would 
have been better than this that we have 
done, it seems to me. God knows I don’t 
grudge you my uncle’s money! I cannotthink 
that he treated me kindly, but if you have 
held off from me because you think I 
grudged it, you have done me a greater 
wrong than ever he did. If you get this it 
will be because I am ill enough to frighten 
Hamerton into insisting on writing to you. 
Don’t come, even if he asks it. There may 
be risk. I don’t want you to come. But 
take my word, as you would take it on my 
death-bed, that I never knowingly said or did 
or thought anything that should have cost 
me my brother. If I get over this, let us 
be friends again. If I don’t, think of me as 
you did when we were at school together. I 
believe I shall know. of it-———” 


That was all. The writing grew larger 
and less clear towards the end, and the last 
sentence did not seem to be finished. 
There were two or three false starts, and 
then a mark as though the pen had fallen on 
the paper, and the fourth side of the sheet 
was blank. 

Celia laid it down, and sat deep in 
thought, absently turning over the rose-leaves 
with her finger-tips. 

She knew now who had written it, though 
she had not guessed until nearly at the end. 
And she could guess when it had been 
written, and why it was so confused and in- 
complete. What she was wondering was 
whether it had been forgotten, or whether 
anything like it had ever been sent, and if 
so, what had been the effect of it. 

Celia had been aware of Martin’s fancy 
that there might have been a quarrel between 
the brothers. She knew now that there had 
been a quarrel, or an estrangement which 
was worse. Had this. put an end to it? or 
had the appeal been disregarded, or perhaps 
never really made at all ? 

Surely, she thought, if Caryl Lingard had 
read this or anything like it, he would not 
have met his brother afterwards as she had 
seen them meet—with a greeting that might 
serve as being warm enough for two who had 
never parted, but was ice-cold when regarded 
as a possible reconciliation. 

But no, she remembered that -the letter 
had only been meant to go if Douglas 
Lingard had found himself really in for a 
serious illness. Probably, when- the doctor 
came and made light of their alarms, he had 
meant to destroy it and had not been able 
to find it. And now Fate had brought it 
into her hands. 

Celia folded it carefully, and looked at it 
doubtfully and consideringly. It seemed to 
her that she had seen a part of a man’s very 
soul, something which in existing circum- 
stances he had not meant to reveal to any- 
body. Generally speaking, one would restore 
MS. accidentally found to the writer; but it 
was very evident to her that Douglas Lingard 
did not want this unfinished letter of his, 
and she could not give it to him without 
letting him know that she had—however 
blamelessly—read what was never meant for 
her eyes. There was but one other person 


who had any possible right to it, and that 
was the person to whom it had been written. 
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Celia felt a great desire to convey it some- 
how to Caryl Lingard, and was by no means 
sure that both brothers would not have 
reason to thank her if she did so. But on 
the whole she could not feel sure that she 
had any right to deliver a letter that the 
writer of it would certainly suppress if it 
were now in his hands. Nor could she ask 
advice,.even from Martin. 

She ended by re-reading the letter, and 
laying it by amongst her own most private 
and treasured possessions, making up her 
mind to wait and see whether Time would 
not tell her what to do with it. 

Necessarily it affected all her thoughts of 
Douglas Lingard. Not merely did she think 
of him far oftener than she would have done 
but for this find of hers, but she seemed to 
herself to know him so much’ better. He 
had not meant, perhaps, to confide in her, 
but he ad confided the very inmost thought 
and desire of his heart. 

Celia was sorry for the young man; for 
his lonely lot and his baffled yearning towards 
the brother he seemed to have lost ; she was 
interested also, fascinated by a hint of 
mystery. Was there no explanation but the 
vulgar and obvious one? Was Caryl Lingard 
simply cold-hearted and self-interested, or 
had there been some mischief-making, some 
misunderstanding ? 

Like our beloved Jane Pennet, Celia 
found herself in the painful position of being 
almost compelled to believe that some one 
had behaved badly, but it was easier to think 
that it was “some person or persons un- 
known” than a young man who was Martin’s 
old schoolfellow, and who possessed what 
Jane Bennet would have called a pleasing 
address and engaging exterior. 


Meanwhile the whole neighbourhood was 
becoming more or less excited about Caryl 
Lingard. When Mr. Allardyce first came 
among them his county neighbours accepted 
his Radicalism as something to be expected 
of a wealthy retired manufacturer, something 
so entirely in keeping as to be pardonable 
and almost welcome. 

But when he proposed to interfere with 
what hitherto had been almost as certain as 
the recurrence of day and night, the return 
of a Conservative member for that division, 
his audacity roused a little wrath and a good 
deal of amusement. His failure was a fore- 


gone conclusion, resolved the opposing party ; 
but while some members of it thought of 
the expense and trouble of the contest, 
the majority felt that the excitement would 
lend a little spice to existence during the 
rather dull time before the shooting began, 
and only hoped that this unknown young 
sprig of a barrister would make a suffi- 
ciently good fight of it to warrant a little 
eagemess. 

Mr. Allardyce talked confidently enough 
in public, though in strict privacy he might 
admit that it was uphill work at first, and 
that they might be only paving the way for 
success on the next opportunity. As for 
Caryl Lingard, it was not easy to make out 
what his anticipations were—he was so very 
actually making a 
speech at one or other of the small hamlets 
at which meetings had been arranged ; and 
even at these he said more of what his party 
intended than of what he himself might hope 
to do. 

In this ‘Conservative division” there 
proved to be a good sprinkling of Radicals, 
who hailed with joy the prospect of a real 
instead of a merely nominal contest, and in 
almost every cluster of houses some village 
Hampden was discovered who undertook to 
canvass his fellows and bring them to the 
meetings. Mr. Allardyce attended them all 
with boyish zeal, and so did his son Frank; 
and Mrs. Locke was usually there also, while 
sometimes the Hamertons were drawn into 
being present, though Martin declared that 
a literary man had no business with politics, 
and Celia professed that they were beyond 
her understanding. 

Only Douglas Lingard, who might so 
naturally have been heart and soul in the 
struggle, held aloof from it, as it were per- 
force. The little world of the county, having 
its attention called so forcibly to the name of 
Lingard, could not fail to become aware that 
while one brother was coming and going, with 
money and influence at his back, and aims at 
no less than a share in the government of 
the nation, another was not very lucratively 
employed upon their district railway; and 
perhaps some people saw something rather 
anomalous in the position. Douglas saw the 
anomaly of it himself; and one evening 
suddenly resolved to conquer his shrinking 
from the sight of Caryl and the hearing of 
his affairs, and go to the little cottage meeting 


reserved, except when 
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that was to be held that night in the hamlet 
of Brentwood. 

The days were still so long, and the 
work in the fields so pressing, that the 
meeting had not been called till nine o’clock. 
The sunlight had departed and the shades 
were rising as Douglas entered the hamlet, 
and looked round for the place of meeting, 
which was nof, so far, indicated by the stream 
of the audience flowing towards it. 

One door was distinguished from the rest 
by a placard on either side of it ; and close 
by, two half-grown lads waited sheepishly. 
The young man glanced at the house a 
second time, and saw with an odd little 
thrill that it was the house at the door of 
which he had first met Celia. 

“T did not take small-pox then,” he said 
to himself with a half-rueful smile, “but I 
think I took something harderto cure. And 
I don’t know that I want to have it cured, 
either.” 

He was lingering outside, not feeling much 
drawn to enter, when voices were heard in 
the road by which he had come—a merry 
little Babel of talk, as though one detachment 
of speakers had just been overtaken by 
another and most welcome contingent. 

It was Celia’s voice that Douglas first dis- 
tinguished, fine and delicate like her hand- 
writing, and therefore “carrying” a good 
way, though she did not speak loud. 

“Oh no!” she was saying, “Iam nota 
promising convert: not a convert of any 
kind! Ihave no political convictions, and 
no faith in politicians’ promises. I have only 
come to watch over my people and take care 
that you and Mr. Allardyce don’t delude 
them with sophistries.” 

“TI wish I could think there would be 
any one to delude,” answered Caryl’s soft 
penetrating tones. “ You cannot help being 
valuable, simply as an addition to our 
numbers, however unbelieving you may be. 
Nothing is so hard as to speak to empty 
benches.” 

“‘ Not even benches full of sound sleepers? 
What else can you expect when you convene 
the men after a long day in the hay ?” 

“You must blame the wisdom of our 
rulers, who chose this time for a general 
election,” answered Caryl, while Mr. Allar- 
dyce was heard explaining that in most places 
the hay was already gathered in, only these 
people here were always so behindhand. 
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And with that they arrived at the place of 
meeting, and Martin Hamerton recognised 
Douglas through the twilight, and greeted 
him cordially but very quietly, and then Mr. 
Allardyce spied him out, and began to rally 
him with ponderous jocosity upon having 
been so remiss that this was actually the 
first meeting he had graced with his presence. 
Everybody upon that began to talk at once ; 
and the next moment Douglas found Celia 
standing beside him. 

“You recognise the house?” she said, 
under cover of the general buzz. 

“Yes. ... I[had meant before to ask 
you what became of the poor woman I saw 
here—the widow ?” 

“She is gone back to her own people— 
near Leeds. Mr. Allardyce was very good ; 
he helped her a great deal. Perhaps it is 
by way of a reward of virtue that the new 
tenant turns out to be an ardent Radical, 
and lends his cottage for to-night’s meet- 
ing.” 

“ Meeting ? Is the audience usually so 
small ?” asked Douglas, glancing round. 

“No; but I daresay a few more will 
appear presently. Village folks are always 
half-an-hour behind time on these occa- 
sions.” 

“Do they listen ? 
hend at all?” 

“Pretty well. Your brother speaks beau- 
tifully; but I could teach him, and so I 
daresay could you, how to make himself 
better understanded of the people.” 

‘“‘ T suppose Caryl knows how to persuade 
a jury.” 

“Yes; but I have taught a class of big 
boys, and you have directed a gang of work- 
men, and perhaps we know better than he 
does what his audience here is likely to 
understand.” 

There was a little movement as she spoke. 
Two or three men had come up, and the 
candidate and his supporters set them a 
good example by leaving the cool summer 
twilight for the warm dimly-lighted cottage 
room. 

Naturally, Douglas and Celia passed in 
together, and by an almost imperceptible 
gesture she made it evident that she meant 
him to sit beside her. Mrs. Locke sat 





and seem to compre- 


down at the back of the room near the door, 
murmuring something about being cooler 
there ; and after an instant’s hesitation Celia 
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drew back from the seat of honour to which 
Mr. Allardyce was trying to conduct her, 
and took a seat near the door also, her 
companion taking the corner of a rickety 
bench just behind her. 

The door that led into the inner room 
was open, and Douglas could not help 
watching it, and thinking of the day when 
he had seen it last, and of Celia’s face bent 
over the open coffin. How different she 
looked now! Her pretty eyes were full of in- 
terest and amusement, crossed now and then 
by a twinkle of playful malice, when the 
speaker uttered some sentence rather above 
the heads of his audience. Douglas said to 
himself that he had loved her ever since 
that first day, which was, perhaps, not abso- 
lutely the case, but quite near enough for a 
working theory. And now and again, when 
the speaker made a good point, it was at 
Aim she glanced round with a quick smile 
of appreciation, as though confident of his 
sympathy. 

Douglas was not more interested in 
politics than an intelligent man must needs 
be; and, seated where he was, there was 
perhaps no other political orator in England 
to whom he would have paid the compliment 
of attention. 

But he must listen since it was Caryl. 
And he recognised, with what would in 
other circumstances have been a thrill of 
gratified pride, that Caryl spoke very well, 
without glibness and without hesitation, in 
a simple manly fashion that even an oppo- 
nent would have found it hard to criticise. 

One thing was very noticeable, and that 
was the distinct confession of high principles 
and unaccommodating scruples. He was 
not preaching a sermon—in fact, his remarks 
were put with so much care to avoid a 
didactic and hortatory tone that possibly the 
less educated among his hearers were not 
very sure what he meant; but Caryl Lingard 
went a long step beyond the average Parlia- 
mentary candidate with his profession that 
he is not coming forward in his own inte- 
rest but in that of his constituents. 

Caryl confessed frankly that under certain 
conditions the ostensible good of a consti- 
tuency, or even of the country, might have 
to give way to higher considerations, and he 
confessed it in a gentle matter-of-course 
fashion, as though equally sure that none 
of his hearers would wish him to act other- 


wise, and that it would make no difference 
to his own conduct if they should. 

It was so exactly what Douglas himself 
would have wished to have said if it had 
been possible for them to change places, 
that he could not help listening with plea- 
sure, oddly dashed with doubt and pain. 

Presently there was a pause, while Caryl, 
who had invited questions, waited to see if 
any would be put, and Mr. Allardyce looked 
over the notes of an oration that he in- 
tended to make presently, and Frank Allar- 
dyce was obviously bursting to deliver one 
of those boyish, good-natured, stammering 
repetitions of what they had just heard, by 
which his father and he hoped that he was 
training himself to become an eloquent 
speaker. 

Douglas was dreamily wondering what 
would be the effect if Ae got up and inquired 
whether their honourable friend rea//y meant 
all that he had just said, or whether this 
night’s speech was merely part of an extra- 
ordinarily clever piece of acting ? ‘The room 
was very dark now, he could only distinguish 
a face or two here and there, but he could 
imagine them: the open-mouthed astonish- 
ment of the villagers—Mr. Allardyce’s stutter- 
ing surprise and indignation—Caryl’s—but 
no! he could not imagine what Caryl would 
say or do, any more than what Celia would 
think. 

A working man got up and began very 
deliberately to put some question. But 
before he had uttered six words of circuitous 
preface another voice broke in, though no 
one else had risen—a peculiar voice, with a 
very strong countrified twang which was not 
quite that of the Brentwood and Sudbrook 
countryside. 

“Tell us what became of all your old 
uncle’s money!” it said. 

There was a sort of simultaneous gasp of 
surprise, almost of dismay. Though this 
was a political meeting, personalities had 
not been expected at it, any more than 
at a dull Penny Reading or other decorous 
parochial gathering. 

Then, after a momentary pause, Caryl 
rose. He had been pale befure, perhaps 
from the strain of speaking in that close, 
low-ceiled room, but he was just a shade 
paler now. 

‘IT do not think,” he said, “that that 
question concerns either my political con- 
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victions or my personal character. If the 
gentleman who spoke will give us any 
reason why it should be answered now I will 
endeavour to satisfy him.” 

There was another pause. Douglas could 
hear his own heart beating, and the quick 
panting breath of some one near him, quick 
and irregular like that of some terrified 
animal; but no one spoke. 

Then a sudden impulse brought him to 
his feet, his face in the dim light looking 
startlingly like that of his brother, with the 
same pale tense passion in both. 

The rustic audience stared wonderingly 
from one to the other, but without having 
opened his lips Douglas sat down again. 
He had meant to say that it was by no wish 
of his that this question had been put, and 
that no word that he had ever said to any 
one there present could have given rise 
to it. 

And then he remembered that no one 
there but himself and Caryl knew that /e 
had any interest in a question relating to 
their uncle’s money,—he had for the moment 
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forgotten Mrs. Locke—and very character- 
istically he decided that silence was best ; 
that there was no good in connecting him- 
self in these people’s minds with the bomb- 
shell that had been flung into their midst. 

He felt shaken and wrathful, as though 
some one had dealt him a heavy blow in the 
face; he felt as though the insult had been 
flung at him and not at Caryl; but he was 
glad that he had been able to control himself 
sufficiently not to speak. 

There was an awkward silence, which no 
one seemed disposed to break, till Mr. 
Allardyce rose with the air of a man who 
feels that some one must do something. 

His speech was more laboured and less 
genial than usual, but it passed the time on; 
and when it was ended, since his son Frank 
was obviously too excited and indignant 
to be trusted to speak, and Mr. Lingard 
would not, the meeting was declared at an 
end. 

Douglas went away by himself in the soft 
summer darkness, not feeling in the humour 
for sociability, even could he have hoped 
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that he would be welcomed by the group 
that had come up from Sudbrook so merrily 
without him. But, angry and puzzled as he 
was, he could spare a thought or two to 
wonder whether Celia and Caryl were walking 
back together, and whether she was teaching 
him—as half in jest she had professed that 
she could teach him—how to talk to the 
people she loved. 


CHAPTER VI 
SCANDAL ? 


CELIA was not walking home with Caryl 
Lingard, after all. She walked between 
Mr. Allardyce and his son, and contrived so 
to distribute her attention as to keep them, 
nothing loth, by her side: thus rather com- 
pelling the others—her brother, Mr. Lingard, 
and Mrs. Locke —to form another trio. 
When the party broke up, at the head of the 
lane that led to the Dower House, she slipped 
her hand under 
her brother’s arm 
and fell suddenly 
silent —a_ suffi- 
ciently unusual 
state of things to 
move him _pre- 
sently to ask the 
reason of it. 

“ T want to talk 
to you,” she said, 
with some solem- 
nity. “ And, in 
spite of proverbs, 
I don’t believe 
that the walls of 
the Dower House 
have ears. But 
out here I really 
should be afraid 
that the birds of 
the air might 
carry the matter.” 

“The owls, 
child? There are 
no other birds 
stirring at this 
time of night!” 

‘“¢ Owls or bats, 
or any other birds 
of illomen. Now, 
don’t tell me that 


a bat is not a bird. 
XXVIII—37 


I don’t want information on Natural History. 
I want to think!” 


‘* Well, what is the matter?” asked Martin, 
smiling as he flung himself into his own 
study chair, and Celia carefully closed the 
door and perched herself on the corner of 
the table before him. ‘What is this 
weighty business that the winds of heaven 
may not hear ?” 

“Why, it seems even to myself like 
scandal—the most improbable, causeless 
scandal, that I am ashamed to repeat! But 
the more I think of it the more sure I am.” 

* Sure of what ?” 

“ Martin, who do you think it was that 
put that question to Mr. Lingard?” 

“T can’t imagine. One of the lads, I 
suppose, though how one of them should 
know or think anything about it———” 

“Tt was Mrs. Locke! ” 

“ Mrs. Locke! Impossible!” 





‘* The school feast at Sudbrook” 








“ That is just what I feel, but all the same 
it was she. I know them all, every boy and 
man of the few who were in that room, and 
there is not one who would have put that 
question—not one who speaks like that, 
even. And besides, I happened to be 
watching her. A few minutes before she 
had turned down the lamp, saying something 
about its smoking, but it was not smoking. 
And she had turned it much too low, so 
that it gave hardly any light. She turned her 
face rather toward the wall, and held up her 
hand so as to hide the direction from which 
the voice came, but I know it was she who 
spoke. She waited till William Bennet had 
got up, so that every one might be looking at 
him.” 

«But supposing that she dared to do such 
a thing—that she could hope to do it with- 
out being found out—what could be her 
motive ? ” 

“ Ah! there I want you to help me what 
to think. You are accustomed to judge of 
motives and probabilities, and you know the 
facts as well as I do.” 

Martin frowned thoughtfully,and drummed 
upon the table with his fingers. 

“We may conclude,” he said at last, “ that 
the question was not put to please Caryl 
Lingard. And that is a puzzle, for I have 
always thought that Mrs. Locke was par- 
ticularly desirous of pleasing him.” 

“Ah!” said Celia. “ You have noticed 
that, have you ?” 

“JT thought so. Well, it is pretty evident 
that if he was to be taunted on the subject 
of old Lingard’s money it must have been 
in the interests of his younger brother. 
Nothing has ever been said to me about it, 
but it is very plain to me that all the uncle’s 
money has gone to Caryl, and it has seemed 
to me unfair. Is it possible that Mrs. 
Locke thinks so too, and took this way of 
showing it?” 

“ No!” said Celia decidedly. “She cares 
for Caryl so much more than for the other 
that she would think it quite fair for him to 
have everything.” 

“True, O queen! That is the logic of 
your sex, for which we men have often oc- 
casion to thank Heaven. Moreover, if there 
was a person in that room to-night to whom 
that question was more annoying than to 
Lingard major, it was Lingard minor.” 

“J wish you would not call them by those 
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stupid school names!” said Celia, with some 
irrelevance. ‘ Mr. Douglas Lingard is, if 
anything, rather bigger than his elder brother. 
I believe I should make a better novel- 
writer than, you, for you can’t fathom that 
woman at all, and I believe I can.” 

“Go on, then. Interpret, and I will carp 
and criticise.” 

“Don’t you see that she meant it to be 
supposed that it was one of the Brentwood 
people who spoke ?—horrid treacherous 
creature ! putting it off upon them, as though 
my D shire folks would do anything so 
ill-bred and interfering. And if it had been 
one of them, who could have told him any- 
thing about the matter? What could Mr. 
Lingard suppose but that his brother had 
been talking about his wrongs, if he has any, 
even to the village people? And if he had 
done so, how could they ever be friends 
again?” 

“It does not seem likely to tend to a 
reconciliation, certainly.” 

‘“‘T have seen enough of village squabbles,” 
went on Celia, with a sigh and a quaint little 
air of deep and sad knowledge of the world, 
“and I know that nothing makes them 
hopeless except when it appears that So-and- 
so has said something to somebody else 
outside the family. When that turns up I 
know I may as well leave off trying to make 
them friends again. And depend upon it, 
that woman knows it too.” 

“ You think, then, that she did it in the 
hope of making an irreparable breach between 
the brothers? But that only puts the 
difficulty a stage further on, for why should 
she want to do so?” 

“« That’s just what we don’t know! But, 
Martin, I am not sure that it is not our 
duty to try and find out.” 

“ Oh, what a thing is a woman’s sense of 
duty! My dear, don’t you know that there 
is no circumventing a female villain? espe- 
cially when you can’t guess what she is aim- 
ing at!” ‘ 

“We do know what she is aiming at, only 
not what she wants it for. And if we know 
that much more than any one else does, it 
seems to make us responsible.”’ 

“JT am sure I hope not, for if you are 
right Mrs. Locke is far too Machiavellian 
for me to cope with.” 

“ Time willshow. I don’t think she is the 
kind of woman to be consistent in anything. 
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But if she were to be allowed to make a hope- 
less feud between two brothers, who have no 
one but each other in the world, it would be a 
triumph of darkness over light, of evil over 
good—and I don’t believe it will happen.” 


If Douglas Lingard had been aware of 
how much Celia and her brother knew and 
understood he would probably at this time 
have come to them for sympathy, and have 
told them how matters stood between Caryl 
and himself. 

But he had no means of knowing, and as 
a general thing he more than shared the 
feelings of Celia’s village friends as to the un- 
pardonableness ot making family grievances 
public property. ‘The incident at the meet- 
ing had annoyed him bitterly because he felt 
that to Caryl the only possible explanation 
of it must seem to be that 4e had set on some 
rustic acquaintance to put that question. 
And yet, when he had half resolved to write 
to Caryl and tell him that those words had 
been as much of a surprise to himself as to 
any body, he altered his half-made-up mind 
again. “If he thinks I could do such a 
thing as that, what is the use of talking ? 
why should he believe my word?” he said 
to himself. 

Though, in the circumstances, to dine at 
the Hall was as much pain as _ pleasure, 
Douglas had naturally wondered how soon 
Mr. Allardyce would follow up his loudly- 
expressed hope that he should soon see his 
dear friend Lingard’s brother under his roof 
again. 

Judging by what the Hamertons had said 
of the good gentleman’s exuberant hospitality, 
Douglas had supposed that another invitation 
might very shortly arrive, especially in these 
stirring times, when guests were being enter- 
tained at the Hall almost every night. 

But none came, and he found himself 
wondering whether Caryl had said anything 
—hinted anything—whether Mr. Allardyce 
knew, in short, that it would be no pleasure 
to them to meet? And also, which was the 
real Caryl—the one who had pushed with 
him behind the tinker’s cart and had called 
him by the old boyish pet name, the man 
who had talked to those few cottagers of the 
righteousness that exalteth a nation—or the 
man who should have been named Jacob 
the Supplanter ? 

*T will go and see the Hamertons,” 


thought Douglas. ‘“ They were my friends 
first, at any rate, and for their friendship I 
will make a fight if need be.” 

So the next Sunday afternoon he went 
down to the Dower House, to find Martin 
Hamerton sitting in the garden ; and they sat 
there for some time enjoying that amicable 
desultory argument that often goes on 
between men who like one another well 
enough to be confidential if they chose, but 
—unlike most women—do not feel on that 
account disposed for confidences. 

The little tea-table stood in the shade 
near them, and when Celia appeared she 
brought the teapot with her, not troubling 
herself to apologise for the absence of the 
little maid, who was gone to see her friends. 

She allowed Douglas to help her to adjust 
the legs of the table to the inequalities of 
the grass plot, and they fell into conversation 
about some books that Martin—at his sister’s 
instigation probably—had lent to the young 
man. And Martin, thus released from the 
necessity of speech, relapsed into somewhat 
gloomy silence, after a fashion that had grown 
upon him of late, and sat looking—as Celia 
presently told him—as though the plot of 
his latest novel would not work itself out 
properly, or the general election had, as 
threatened, had a paralysing effect upon the 
publishing trade. 

When presently he began to listen again 
to the talk of his sister and his friend, it was 
still upon books, with that indirect personal 
reference that makes such talk a pleasant 
way of betraying one’s real self. 

“T would not read it all,” Douglas was 
saying. ‘I saw that they were going to be 
ruined, and I declined to have my feelings 
harrowed. At best, all those details of a 
happy home life are rather too like ‘ looking 
at happiness with another man’s eyes,’ and 
when one knows it is all coming to a grand 
smash directly a 

“__ But when the smash comes early in 
the book things are bound to right them- 
selves before the end,” said Celia, from the 
height of a wider experience of novel-reading. 

«Qh yes, and the hero and heroine live 
happy ever after. They must have their 
share of misfortune to make up the story, 
and I don’t generally sympathise to an 
uncomfortable extent. It is only that par- 
ticular misfortune, and the way it threatens 
beforehand like the sword of Damocles, that 
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touches somehow too near the quick. One 
sees it coming, I think, too long beforehand.” 

“IT know! When I read that book it set 
me speculating as to the solvency of every 
family in the neighbourhood. Martin can 
tell you that I got quite anxious about Mr. 
Allardyce, he is so exactly the kind of man 
whose harmless pride, in novels, goes before 
that kind of fall.” 

Allardyce is all right,” said Martin some- 
what grimly, answering her half appeal. 
** He took care to put his pile out of reach 
of trade risks before he indulged in the 
luxury of turning country gentleman. It is 
only folks like ourselves who are ruined 
nowadays.” 

“Oh! we have had our share of ruin,” 
said Celia comfortably, “and it did not hurt 
much—I have heard you say so yourself. 
And there is always the comfort of thinking 
that it can’t happen again. ‘ He that is down 
need fear no fall.’” 

Martin winced a little, and looked keenly 
at her; and Douglas, who happened to be 
watching him, was rendered vaguely uncom- 
fortable by his expression. Afterwards, 
when he recalled it, it seemed to him as 
though Celia’s brother knew of some conse- 
quences of their “ ruin,” such as it was, of 
which she was not yet aware, and of which 
he did not like to tell her. 

However that might be, Martin put his 
thoughts aside for the moment, and wished 
to know whether Celia felt herself justified in 
accelerating Mr. Allardyce’s bankruptcy by 
all the expense in which she was involving 
him in connection with the school feast. 

“ That reminds me,” said Celia promptly. 
“‘ Have you yet been bidden to that function, 
Mr. Lingard?” 

‘‘T have no possible claim to have been 
bidden,” said Douglas, “ being neither teacher 
nor scholar.” 

“ But I bid you; and I have carte blanche 
to ask any one I please. Do you think you 
could come ?” 

“ Thank you, it is very good of you to ask 
me, but “6 

“—Oh! that is not the way in which to 
look upon it at all. I have designs upon 
you as a capable and responsible assistant, 
to help me to send up fire-balloons and 
organise sports, to keep the boys from 
quarrelling and the girls from cheating. I 
am asking a favour, not offering one.” 





“Then that settles the matter. I will 
certainly be there, if you think there will be 
anything I can do to help you.” 

“Only too many things, I am afraid. 
Mr. Allardyce, as he is so fond of proclaim- 
ing, is too old, and his boy Frank too young ; 
and as for Martin, I leave it to his conscience 
to say why he is no use at all.” 

“T go there to study human nature,” said 
Martin sententiously. “The village child, 
when not interfered with, is a valuable 
epitome of the primitive emotions, but when 
drilled and bribed into good behaviour it is 
worth no more than the rest of us over- 
civilised men and women. Consequently, I 
deprecate interference.” 

“T daresay! but my children are not 
going to be allowed to behave like savages 
for your benefit. Especially as their own 
fathers and mothers would be so very much 
harder upon them for it than you or I would 
be.” 

“Oh! the parents have not sufficient 
imagination to understand the children’s 
temptations. A handful of sweets sets the 
youngsters scrambling and pushing, snatching 
and cheating ; and a handful of gold would 
do as much for their elders ; just as a few 
titles and lucrative offices scattered broad- 
cast would have much the same effect on 
their betters.” 

‘© Do you think, then, that the touchstone 
is always self-interest, and that it finds base 
metal in us all?” asked Douglas rather 
sadly. 

“Tt seems so,” said Martin, not flippantly, 
but rather as though he was but half con- 
sidering his own words. 

“That is the kind of thing that men think 
clever, I suppose,” said Celia trenchantly. 
‘“« For my part, I always mistrust generalities, 
they are so easy! I believe that the touch- 
stone is different for all of us, and what you 
may find out with it varies just as much— 
gold, very often, where you thought there 
was nothing but dross. All the same,” she 
added, with a swift descent from the abstract 
to the concrete, “I am not going to have 
my children set to scramble for sweets this 
time!” 

“For fear of what the touchstone might 
reveal in them? Most of us make a better 
appearance untested.” 

It was Martin’s habitual tone of affec- 
tionate teasing ; but again Douglas wondered 
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whether it was his own fancy that there was 
something behind it—the consciousness of 
something that would shake his sister’s 
optimism and disturb her peace, if ever she 
should come to know it. 


The school feast at Sudbrook was much 
like other school feasts, save in so far as it 
gained .in orderliness and idyllic charm by 
the smallness of its numbers, and by the 
all-pervading presence of ‘our Miss Celie,” 
who to the little ones was a good fairy— 
kind, but awful in power —and to every 
one was the life and soul of the simple 
festivity. 

Douglas Lingard’s lot in life had not 
hitherto brought him in the way of sucha 
gathering, but he did not pity himself for 
the ordeal. Celia had said that she wanted 
him, and even if he had been less in love, he 
would have liked the homelike feeling of 
being ordered about and set to work by 
her. 

Caryl did not at first put in an appear- 
ance ; he was said to be away on electioneer- 
ing business, and Frank Allardyce with him. 
But Mr. Allardyce was here, there, and 
everywhere—kindly and important; and 
Mrs. Locke was gliding about, waiting upon 
the children at tea, and talking to the 
mothers and fathers who strolled up in 
the course of the evening to watch the 
games. 

Douglas thought at first that he did not 
like to see her, and afterwards felt a mingling 
of gratitude and annoyance when, by a bit of 
transparent feminine diplomacy, she con- 
trived that he should take Celia back to 
the house to secure a cup of tea, after 
the children had all been fed and had 
set out to amuse themselves with renewed 
vigour. 

It was a pleasant little interlude, no doubt, 
but he was rather dismayed to find that he 
had made it evident to an outsider that he 
liked to be with Celia — being a simple 
young man, and not aware how obvious 
these things generally are. 

And, considering how short the time was, 
Celia spent a good deal of it in talking to 
him about Mrs. Locke. Though Douglas 
had never complained of his uncle’s temper, 
far less of his uncle’s will, he had naturally 
spoken sometimes to so sympathetic a 
listener of his lonely childhood and lonelier 
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youth, of his profession and his ambitions, 
and so forth. And now that for once they 
were alone together he would rather have 
talked of these things—or, better still, of 
Celia herself—than of Mrs. Locke and the 
length of time she had been with his uncle, 
and her antecedents generally. 

He found himself, however, telling of his 
uncle’s last illness and Caryl’s return, and 
other matters with which Mrs. Locke was 
intimately connected, but which verged so 
closely also upon those troubles of which he 
never meant to speak to any one, that he 
was actually rather relieved when Celia put 
down her cup and said that she must go 
back to the children. 

As they entered the Home Close a laugh- 
ing ring of little ones swept up to them, 
and carried Celia off, like a dance of chubby 
little Houris encircling a nymph or a Grace ; 
and Douglas strolled away, to see whether 
he could further her wishes in any other 
direction. 

Presently he met Mr. Allardyce walking 
by himself, looking, as Douglas fancied, 
tired and out of temper. His face was 
rather flushed, but something in it reminded 
the young man of what Martin had said of 
some very serious complaint from which Mr, 
Allardyce suffered, which his restless energy 
and somewhat noisy good-nature was apt to 
make his friends forget. 

Douglas timed his pace to suit that of the 
elder man, and turned back with him into 
the shrubbery, lending a kindly ear to his 
somewhat confused remarks. He had been 
talking, it seemed, to one of the village 
worthies who had stepped up to look on at 
the children’s play, and this man, who was 
by way of being a great local politician, had 
told him of some deep-laid scheme—of 
which Douglas, hearing of it thus, could 
make neither head nor tail—a scheme formed 
by a great Tory landlord in the neighbour- 
hood to destroy the chances of the Radicai 
candidate. 

As far as Douglas could gather, there 
seemed to be nothing worse going on than 
the usual electioneering tactics, such as his 
companion would probably have thought 
quite justifiable when used by his own side. 
But he had little time to think about the 
matter, for Mr. Allardyce suddenly stopped 
short, and laid a hand heavily upon his 
arm. 
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“I’m a fool,” he said, speaking rather 


thickly. “I’m disturbing myself too 
much, and I’ve been warned again and 
again what would come of it. Help me 


to the house, there’s a good fellow, if I 
can get as far; and don’t say anything to 
anybody.” 

His face was still flushed, but with a 
patchy unwholesome colour, and his eyes 
were dull and misty. He swayed a little as 
he stood, and held out his hand gropingly, 
as though he could not quite see where his 
companion was. 

Douglas caught the hand and drew it 
under his arm, willing enough to do all that 
youth and strength could do, but fervently 
wishing that some one else could turn up to 
share in the responsibility. No one was in 
sight, however; and as he begged Mr. 
Allardyce to lean heavily upon him, and they 
moved slowly 
towards the 
house, he was 
trying to recall 
what his landlady 
had poured into 
his unwilling ears 
as to the strange 
seizures to which 
his present charge 
was subject. If, 
as seemed likely, 
he was going to 
have what Mrs. 
Tomlinson called 
“some kind of a 
fit,” it was some 
comfort at least 
to know that it 
had happened be- 
fore and he had 
not died of it. 

“JT shan’t get 
as far as the 
house,” muttered 
the elder man 
after a moment. 
“ There’s a_ seat 
yonder—help me 
to that. And 
don’t be scared: 
you’ve seen me as 
bad as this before.” 

Douglas was 
scared, too much 
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so to be able to wonder just then why Mr. 
Allardyce should say that he had seen him in 
that state before. The seat was just reached, 
and the heavy form that he was supporting 
collapsed upon it, and the whole man, body 
and mind, seemed to sink into a trance of 
suspended animation. His eyes were half 
closed ; it was obvious that he had as little 
power to speak as to move; and yet—with- 
out knowing why he thought so—Douglas 
felt sure that he had not altogether lost 
consciousness. His hands were cold, purple 
with cold, as though it had been December 
instead of July; and as the young man felt 
them and rubbed them between his own, he 
debated whether he dared leave him alone 
while bringing some one to his aid, or 
whether by raising a shout for help he might 
not bring on himself more spectators than 
assistants. 





“His eyes were half closed; it was obvious that he had as little 
power to speak as to move” 
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STRAW HATS FOR HORSES 


No. 1.—This snap-shot shows a pair of 
omnibus horses wearing straw hats to protect 
them from sunstroke. The photo was taken 
in Bordeaux on June 28, 1895. The weather 
was excessively warm, and a great many of 
the horses in the city had hats on similar to 
those seen in the picture. The hats appear 
to be made specially for the purpose, with 
holes in the brim for the ears. 


THE BERKSHIRE “ BLOWING 
STONE” 

No. 2.—The famous ‘‘ Blowing Stone”’ of 
the Vale of the White Horse in Berkshire is 
situated in the village of Kingston Lisle, at 
the foot of a steep hill leading over the downs 
to Lamborne. It is a large block of ‘‘ sarsen”’ 
stone, immensely hard, and pierced naturally 
by a number of holes. On placing the mouth 
to one of these orifices and blowing as if into 
a horn, the stone emits an extraordinary loud 
and deep droning note, which on a still day 
may be heard a couple of miles or more 
away. This stone, which is of great antiquity, 
was moved to its present place from a spot 
on the downs, where it is said to have been 
used by King Alfred as a species of war 
trumpet to collect his forces for his great 




















No. 2 (Gertrude Bacon, Coldash, Newbury) 

















No. 3 (T. H. Forrest, Kilmarnock, Scotland) 



































No. 4 (W. M. Dodson, Bettws-y-coed) 


fight against the Danes. It is still known as ‘‘ Alfred’s 
Bugle.” 


A MARRIAGE PROCESSION IN 
BRITTANY 


No. 3.—The marriage ceremony among the 
rural population in Brittany generally begins early 
in the forenoon. The guests assemble in the house 
of the bride’s parents and walk in pairs to the 
church in which the marriage is to take place. 
The bride always leads the procession, and the 
bridegroom brings up the rear. When walking 
back after the marriage, the bride and bridegroom 
lead the procession. The photograph was taken 
when the marriage party were on their way to the 
church. 


FIRST GLASS WINDOW IN WALES. 
DOLWYDDELEN CHURCH 


No. 4.—The Church of Dolwyddelen, six miles 
from Bettws-y-Coed, built about four centuries ago, 
is unique in possessing the first glass window ever 
introduced into Wales, Patched and mended more 
than once apparently, this unique curiosity still 
serves as the east window of the chancel. The 
little church also contains some quaint black oak 
sittings and an old screen, now placed towards the 
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west end of the church, To any in 
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the neighbourhood it is well worth a 
visit, though now only used for 
funerals, a new and larger edifice 
having been built higher in the 
parish. 


A HOUSE OF SYMBOLS 


No. 5.—This is a photo of the 
Triangular Lodge in the gardens of 
Rushton Hall, Northampton. It was 
built by Sir Thomas Tresham to re- 
present the Trinity. It has three 
storeys and each storey has three 
windows. There are three gables 
on each side and a three-sided chim- 
ney rises above. There is a Latin 
inscription of thirty letters on each 
side and over the door in English the 
following: ‘‘There are three that 
bear record.” Three angels with 
shields are on each side. It is said 
that beer was used in mixing the 
mortar. Naseby can be seen from 
the gardens and there is a rhyme to 
that effect in a garden shelter there. 





AN INDIAN ASCETIC 
No. 6.—The ‘‘ Swami,” a much venerated Hin- 
doo ascetic living in Benares, where he has a fine 
house with a beautiful garden, and is daily visited 
and worshipped by crowds of devotees, who bring 
offerings of food, fruit, flowers, &c. Inside the 





No. 6 (Miss Morley, Grosvenor Street, W.) 








No. 5 (A. S. Holmes, Hayward Leigh, Sharples, Bolton) 


garden door is a small marble shrine in which there 
is a statuette of the Swami in exactly this attitude 

that of meditation. He likes to be visited by 
English travellers. 

Of these, one of the most recent appears to be 
Dr. Fairbairn, who gives, in the June number of 
the Contemporary Review, 
a brief account of his 
visit, in the course of 
which he says: ‘‘ Mean- 
while we had reached 
the Anand Bagh, the 
garden where the Swa- 
mi liwes; and after he 
had been duly prepared 
to receive an English 
visitor, my two friends 


prostrated themselves 
before him, touching 
with their foreheads 


the ground at his feet. 
My introduction _fol- 
lowed, but what was my 
surprise to find him in 
face, and still more in 
manner, exceedingly like 
the late Cardinal Man- 
ning, and later I found 
that the facial resem- 
blance had struck others 
besides myself. It was the 
spiritual ascetic’s face. 








delicate, refined, simpler and more in- 
genuous than Manning's, with eyes 
fuller of kindly human interest and 
innocent pleasure in the honours he 
received. My signature was added to 
his large diary of visitors, and I came 
away pleased with the character of 
which I had had a glimpse, but per- 
plexed not so much at the philosophy 
which justified his divine dignity 
as at the practice which embodied 
ag 


AT MANDALAY 


No. 8.—The ‘‘999"" Pagodas, Man- 
dalay, incorrectly so called, as that 
is not the right number; but the want 
of accuracy does not seem to trouble 
the people, and nine hundred and 
ninety-nine has a good sound about 
it. A large golden pagoda, from which 
the photograph was taken, stands in the 
centre of a walled-in square; from all four sides 
you can approach it, through three arched gate- 
ways; the rest of the space is occupied by a num- 
ber of small white pagodas, each one containing a 
large stone (not unlike a gravestone in an English 
churchyard) on which is engraved the “ Tripitaka- 
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No. 7 (E. N. Serpell, Plymouth) 


WAITING FOR THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


Trior” (‘three baskets of the law’) what might 
be roughly spoken of as the Burman scriptures. 
Arrangement of the Pali Canon—three collections 
called Tripitaka, three baskets. 1st, Vinaya, ‘* dis- 
cipline for the Order”; 2nd, Sutra, ‘‘ precept,’’ or 
moral law (Dharma); 3rd, Abhe-dharma, further 
dharma, or additional precepts, 
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By A, J. 


T was six o’clock and a June morning. 
Old Lizzie Peterson knelt on the hearth 
of the Moor Cottage kitchen trying to 
fan the damp sticks into a blaze. 

“T)rat the fire,” muttered she, and bending 
she blew steadily till at length a blue flame 
shot up and the sticks began to crackle. 
“They should have sent for me afore,” she 
went on. “They should have known they 
would have to send for me at finish, and 
it’s as well to send first as last. Bonny 
mess the whole place is in! And the funeral 
to be at five o’clock to-day. Well! I’ve my 
work set and no mistake.” 

Old Lizzie rose and looked round her. 
She was a tall, well-built woman with a 
weather-bronzed face. ‘Till she was forty 
she had worked in the fieids. Then a 
tragedy came into her life. Her sickly hus- 
band and her babe, the only one she had 
ever had, died in one day, and from that 
hour Lizzie’s work had been among sick 
folk. 

“ T have gone through a deal myself,” she 
said one day curtly, when some one was 
praising her skill and patience, “and it’s as 
well that some one should reap by it.” 

As she stood looking round her upon the 
confusion into which she had been sum- 
moned last thing the night before, the inner 
door opened. Lizzie started and checked 
the exclamation which rose to her lips. 

In the open doorway stood a delicately 
pretty young woman of about twenty-two 
dressed in her “Sunday clothes ”—drooping 
hat with white ribands and apple-blossoms, 
and green stuff dress. When Lizzie had 
seen her last (it was John Silver's young 
widow) she had been in bed utterly over- 
come with grief. There was no shadow of 
grief on the pale sweet face which looked at 
Lizzie from under the drooping hat. The 
expression, indeed, was one of placid happi- 
ness. 

“Tam only going into the long meadow 
to gather honeysuckle,” said Mary Silver, “ I 
won’t be long.” 

Lizzie, out of her black eyes, observed her 
keenly, but she only nodded, yet when Mary 
had gone out of the house she went to the 
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door and gazed fixedly after her, and watched 
till she saw her enter the meadow she had 
spoken of. Then she came back to her 
work, 

“She always was a bit flighty,” she said 
to herself as she knotted a duster over her 
head preparatory to sweeping. “John Silver 
was awfully set on her, but it wouldn’t have 
been for long. He’d have got sick of her 
flights and fancies before many years were 
over. She is one of those childish sort who 
fret themselves to pieces for a day or two 
and then forget it right away. All the same 
if she does not come back soon I must go 
after her.” 

“QO Mrs. Peterson, is that you?” 

Lizzie looked up and found that the door- 
way was filled by the portly form of Mrs. 
Murdoch, the village gossip. 

* Yes, it’s me,” said Lizzie shortly. 

* Well, whatever’s Mrs. Silver after ? Why 
I’ve seen her just now go by, all in her best, 
and her head in the air and singing. She 
must be daft.” 

“She has gone to gather flowers for the 
funeral,” said Lizzie carelessly, going on with 
her work. 

‘‘What an idea! And she with a garden 
full of flowers! Nay, nay, Mrs. Peterson, 
she perhaps said that to you, but depend 
upon it—” and she paused and shook her head 
ominously, and coming into the kitchen sat 
down. “ You'll excuse me waiting a second 
or so, but I am a bit short of breath,” she 
added, panting. 

*‘You are putting on flesh too much,” 
said Lizzie severely. ‘ You'll rue it, you 
will.” 

“ Well, and if I am,” rejoined Mrs. Mur- 
doch, “it’s not through what I take, no, 
nor is it neither with sitting idle. It’s my 
misfortune not my fault ; stoutness is in the 
family.” 

“ Well, and if it is in the family all you 
have to do is to give your mind to keeping it 
down. Family failings hasn’t got to be given 
way to.” 

‘Oh, come now, Mrs. Peterson, I didn’t 
toil up the hill for you to talk about my 
affairs—I just wanted to hear anything you 
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could tell me about tae arrangements for the 
funeral and all that. But I daresay you don’t 
know them yourself.” 

“I know naught except that the house is 
to be tidy by one o’clock and that I have 
got to do it,” and, accidentally or otherwise, 
her brush just then drove a cloud of dust in 
Mrs. Murdoch’s direction. At that moment, 
however, a sound was heard which took the 
attention of both. 

It was the sound of a woman’s voice 
singing softly and sweetly a verse of “ Auld 
lang syne.” Lizzie stood, her hand on her 
brush, and Mrs. Murdoch rose to her feet 
and stepped aside. 

The singing voice came nearer and 
nearer, and then the singer herself entered. 
Her arms were laden with a sweet-scented 
burden of wild roses and honeysuckle. She 
took no notice of the other occupants of the 
kitchen, but went to a distant corner and 
laid her burden down, and immediately knelt 
beside it and began twining the branches 
into wreaths, singing from time to time 
snatches of the old song. 

Lizzie went on quietly with her sweeping, 
but she did not see much, there was a mist 
before her eyes. Mrs. Murdoch, open- 
mouthed, took in the scene greedily. Thus 
a few minutes passed. Then Lizzie, look- 
ing up, signed in a peremptory manner to 
Mrs. Murdoch to go, and Mrs. Murdoch, 
gathering her skirts together and moving 
stealthily, went. As soon as she had gone 
Lizzie closed the door after her and bolted 
it, then she sat down and watched Mary 
Silver, tears running down her cheeks. 
With swift, dainty fingers Mary wove her 
wreaths and, as she wove them, she mur- 
mured snatches of songs and smiled. 

“ Mary, my lamb,” said Lizzie tenderly, 
“do you know when old Mrs. Silver will be 
coming back ?” 

* John’s mother?” asked Mary, 

** Aye, sure.” 

“T don’t know.” 

**Can’t you think on now? She sent for 
me last night, but she had gone when I got 
here. Was she to come early?” 

Mary only shook her head and repeated, 
“ T don’t know,” 

*‘ Why, you hev’ had no tea, nor naught. 
What a daft body I am,” cried Lizzie, getting 
up and filling a small kettle as she spoke 
and setting it to boil. 
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“I don’t want aught,” said Mary, busy 
with her work, but when the tea was ready 
she drank it hastily, but she would not 
pause to eat. Several times Lizzie strove 
to draw her into conversation, but Mary, 
entirely engrossed in her wreath-making, 
answered either not at all or quite at 
random. She was in a feverish haste to 
finish her work, and then, when every spray 
of rose and honeysuckle had been used, 
she piled the wreaths one on the other 
and drew a chair beside them and sat down ; 
from time to time touching the wreaths 
caressingly. 

Eight o’clock struck. ‘ The lads will all 
be going to their breakfasts,” said Lizzie to 
herself, “ V’ll call one on ’em and send him 
for Johnson.” She went to the door and 
out on to the bank which overlooked the 
high road. The labourers were passing along 
it in a leisurely way, and she singled out one 
“lad” of sixty and called to him. “ Tom 
Wainwright, I say.” 

“ Aye,” said Tom, looking up. 

* Do you know if Johnson is off on his 
rounds ?” 

“Oh! Aye!” said the man, his dull face 
broadening intoa grin. “He is that! He 
is gone off this five minutes to Mile End 
Farm, Juke’s place, ye know. ‘Those low 
Irish labourers of his have had a fight, they 
have ; and vs 

“Never mind that,” said Lizzie shortly. 
“Can ye go down to Garnetts ? ” 

“To the Rectory ? ” 

‘Yes. And tell him I want him here, 
and will he please to come quick.” 

“ All right, Missis—I’ll tell him.” And 
Tom Wainwright trudged down to the 
Rectory, in the garden of which the Reverend 
Joshua Garnett was pacing about waiting till 
his old housekeeper should summon him to 
breakfast. 

Mr. Garnett was a childless widower— 
a little man with a large heart, and the 
loving servant of his many poor. 

“He'll not be long in coming, won't 
Garnett,” Lizzie had _ said to _ herself. 
“ Doctor and parson they both know that 
Lizzie Peterson never sends for them for 





naught—I reckon I can generally get along 
without neither on ’em. 
because I want ’em.” 
Mary was sitting leaning back in her chair 
gazing dreamily at the wreaths, and Lizzie 


If I do send it’s 
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waited at the cottage doorway watching for 
Mr. Garnett. 

As soon as he was within a few yards of 
her she went to meet him and tell him why 
he had been sent for. He listened, but 
made no comment with the exception of the 
little nod which was habitual to him; then 
he followed her into the cottage. Mary in 
silence rose to greet him and took his 
extended hand. For a moment he held 
hers in his, then saying “Let us pray,” 
knelt, and the two women knelt with him. 
For some seconds there was silence, then 
with slow, distinct enunciation he repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer. At the beginning there 
was no sound except that of his low firm 
tones and Lizzie’s trembling ones, but, at 
the third clause, Mary’s voice joined in, the 
shy, sweet voice that the old Pastor knew 
so well and loved. 

When they rose from their knees her face 
was flushed and her eyes were full of tears. 
She looked herself again. 

“OQ Mr. Garnett, sir, might I tell you 
something ?” she said. 

“ Surely, my dear, surely,” said the old 
man, taking her hand and patting it. 

“ T’d best go,” said Lizzie abruptly. 

“No, stay, you shall hear it too,” said 
Mary. ‘It is strange,” and she pressed her 
hand to her forehead, “ but I feel as if I had 
been asleep and was just waking up, and was 
not quite awake yet.” 

“ Get her some food, Mrs. Peterson,” said 
the Rector. 

“ You are right,” said Lizzie approvingly. 

« And I will read to you, Mary, while it is 
being prepared. We will both read, I a verse 
and you a verse. I see your Bible is on the 
table. Mine is in my pocket.” 

Mary, with instinctive obedience, took her 
Bible and found the place as he directed 
and read, and her dormant intelligence be- 
came aroused. 

How gentle and yet how positive he was, 
and, when the food was ready, with what 
fatherly tenderness did he not wait upon 
her ! 

Time was getting on and Lizzie was 
uneasy about her work. But she fastened 
the kitchen door and set ajar, in honour of 
the funeral, the rarely-used front door. The 
parlour she knew was in order if any one 
should look in, and old Mrs. Silver had noti- 
fied that she intended making refreshments 
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at her own place and sending them down to 
the funeral feast. She was doubtless at that 
moment forgetting her grief in her anxiety 
as to whether the cakes would rise. So 
Lizzie moved about quietly and did what she 
could. 

When Mary had finished eating she looked 
down at her dress and the gay hat which lay 
on the table. “It will seem strange of me 
to put on this finery,” she said, “ but I had 
come straight away from that beautiful dream 
and I could not dress myself dowley.” 

“Your beautiful dream?” questioned 
Mr. Garnett. 

“ Yes, sir. It is of that I want to tell 
you.” She paused a moment and then 
added: ‘It seems queer for me to have 
such a dream as that, such a one as me. 
For I am not religious, you know, like some 
folks.” 

‘It depends what you mean by ‘religious’,” 
said the Rector. 

** Well,” said Mary, very humbly, “ you 
see, for one thing, it’s no pleasure for me to 
think of those I love being in heaven. No 
pleasure at all. Heaven always seemed to 
be an awful grand sort of place where you 
durstn’t speak above a whisper, 
thinking of it gave me a chill. 
religious—that’s why.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said the 
Rector. ‘Religion doesn’t simply mean 
church-going. You are truthful ¥ 

*‘Oh, of course, sir,” said Mary, a little 
shocked. 


Even 
Iam not 





“ And you never say anything bitter or 
unkind of your neighbours,” continued he. 

** Oh, sir, how could I have the heart ?” 

“ And also,” he said solemnly, “you 
learned in your girlhood to trust in God— 
you have not forgotten that time, Mary, and 
His care for you ? ” 

“ Could I ever forget?” said the girl with 
shining eyes. “ Did He not prove Himself 
to be the Father of the fatherless? And my 
dream, too—I must tell you it, sir, if you 
don’t mind.” 

He held her hand a moment in silence, 
then he signed to Lizzie to leave them alone. 
‘‘ Now, my dear,” he said as the door closed, 
“ tell me your dream.” 

‘“« Well,” said Mary, “ you see I went up 
to bed last night fretting awful. And it 
wasn’t, sir, only because of losing John, but 
through nearly everything I had ever done 
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against him seeming to rise up before me. 
It made me near wild. You see, sir, I 
never was a real clever body like some. I 
am clever at the millinery, I know, but I am 
good at little else, and I was fearful fond 
always of enjoying myself. Whenever there 
was a bit of pleasure going I went to it, if I 
had to starve for days after. I liked to be 
happy and I always managed it somehow, 
even at the worst of times. But that was 
before I married—after that I never went 
anywhere without John. But I used to 
hanker like after things at times. ‘There 
was the theatre now, I did use to love it, 
but John he was dead set again it, and I 
used to keep on worritting at him to go and 
take me now and again. 

“Then I used to get idle moods, and forget 
what he’d asked me to do. O Mr. Garnett, 
sir, I think there isn’t one thing that I have 
to rue in my married life that did not come 
back to me last night! And in the middle 
of it all I fell asleep. The first thing I re- 
member then was John’s voice calling to me 
and I woke with a start, and—there he was ! 
—-sitting beside my bed and smiling! And 
it wasn’t a bit the sort of a smile you see on 
the face of an angel in a picture. It was 
just an ordinary cheerful look, and a pitying 
look. ‘ My poor little lass,’ says he, ‘ don’t 
you fret like that—I am nearer to you at 
times than you think for, and those things 
that you are making such a trouble of, I 
have forgotten. We only remember past 
happiness, and so must you, and you made 
my life a very happy one.’ (O Mr. Garnett, 
sir, think of his saying ¢hat.) And then he 
says to me, ‘ My little love, did I not care for 
you because you had the heart of a child, 
and were loving and simple-minded? There 
were plenty of clever women to choose from, 
if I had wanted a clever woman’ (which was 
very true,” said Mary in a different tone, and 
with a touch of pride, “and I could name 
some who would have been only too glad to 
take him). Then he said, ‘You have my 
flowers to look to, and the garden to keep 
neat, and remember that the best people are 
those who make other people really happy 
and the world beautiful. Those are the two 
very best things that any one can do in this 
world—and of that other world,’ he says, ‘ I 
will tell you what that will be like. It is 
not the heaven that you have pictured to 
yourself—it is a far different place. It is as 
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the garden which the Lord God planted in 
Eden, and in it are flowers and trees that 
have to be attended to. And there is other 
work too. People don’t learn their trades 
and work at them year after year for naught. 
They will have to follow them up, in a sort 
of way, up there. Be sure of that. The 
New Earth will be no place for idle folk ! 
And there will be the Tree of Knowledge 
and the Tree of Life, and because of them 
people will be able to work without ever 
getting tired, and without ever making mis- 
takes. And oh, my lass,’ says he, ‘ the best 
of all will be this. Those who have loved 
truly here will there work side by side, 
dressing and keeping the Garden of the 
Lord. All will take pleasure in each other’s 
work, just as if it was their own, but in a 
special way, will those who have been one 
here. There, there will be neither blight 
nor blast to harm the flowers we love.’” 

Mary’s voice sank almost into a whisper 
and she spoke dreamily. “He told me I 
must not fret, for that drove him away, and 
that would be a pity, for it would help me in 
my work for him to be by me and sympathise 
with me. He said all honest work was a 
training for heaven where everyone was busy 
and active. I was to bestir myself, and make 
every one happy about me and keep my 
house as bright and clean as I could, ‘ for,’ 
says he, ‘the angels will be always there, 
coming and going.’ And I was to keep my 
little garden full of flowers. (Wilson has 
rented the nursery grounds, but I have to 
keep my piece back and front.) Oh, he said 
a lot and I shall remember it piece by piece. 
When I woke it was five o’clock and the sun 
was streaming right in, and I got up and 
dressed myself. I felt queer and dazed, and 
I thought somehow it was Sunday, and I put 
on my best things, And I was not a bit 
sad, for I still had the feeling of John being 
with me, and I kept on singing bits of that 
song he was always humming to himself. 
Still I knew it was the funeral day, and I 
said to myself, ‘I won’t have any flowers got 
out of my garden; it shall stay as it is to 
credit John, who took such pride in it,’ and 
so I went out and got those bonny bits of 
wild things, all the while feeling half asleep. 
It was only after you came in, sir, that my 
head began to clear.” 

Mr. Garnett held Mary’s hand in silence. 

“Tt was indeed a beautiful dream,” said 
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he musingly, speaking to himself; Mary’s 
eyes were gazing at her wild flower wreaths 
and she did not seem to listen to him. 
“And its teaching is true,” he continued. 
**What more can we desire at death than 
the knowledge that we are leaving our 
own little corner of the vineyard more beau- 
tiful than we found it, and those in it more 
truly happy? And it is by doing this that 
we are to fit ourselves for the next world ! 
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* And that next world—that New Earth 
which is to be? May it not indeed be true 
that our present avocations will be, in a 
manner, continued in it, and ennobled: and 
that this life is but the time of the appren- 
ticeship of divinely created faculties which 
shall only attain their full development in 
the perfected life of eternity, and in the im- 
mediate presence of Him who is the unfailing 
source of Energy and Wisdom?” 
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CONCLUDING PAPER 


ND now, not unmindful of the strange 
footsteps in which we tread, let 
us turn again to the Cathedral, 
and fill in the details of the histo- 

rical outline we have just sketched. 
As we have seen, there are three men 
who have left in this church indelible 
memorials of their name and work. 
Wilfrid, the builder in the seventh 
century of a Basilica of which the 
Saxon crypt remains; Roger de 
Pont l’Evéque, Archbishop of York, '¢ 
the builder in the twelfth century of =~ 
a whole new church of which the 
beautiful Transition work remains 
in nave, transepts, and choir; and 
Walter de Gray, Archbishop of York, 
the builder in the thirteenth cen- 
tury of the west front, when the 
transition from Norman to Pointed 
or Early English had become com- 
plete. To these may be added, 
somewhat less distinctly and more 
conjecturally, Archbishop Thomas, 
the builder in the eleventh century 
of the Norman Chapter-house, which 
is possibly an aisle of a Norman 
choir of which nothing else is now 
visible. With the fifteenth-century 
work, which has displaced or re- 
placed so much of the earlier 


architecture, no great name is specially asso- 
ciated. 

Of Wilfrid, Canon Perry says : ‘“‘ The most 
energetic and remarkable of the early English 











Churchmen—a man of wonderful activity, 
great resources, conspicuous talents, but a 
lover of pomp and show and power and 
rank; a man to whom it was almost im- 
possible to occupy a subordinate position, 
and for whom troubles must needs arise 
when brought into collision with the stern 
discipline of Archbishop Theodore, and the 
strong and resolute will of the Northumbrian 
kings.” Of Wilfrid, the builder of basilicas 
at Hexham and Ripon, the indefatigable 
missionary among Saxons and Frieslanders, 
twice Bishop of York, persecuted, triumphant, 
banished, shipwrecked, deposed, restored ; 
founder of religious houses, teacher of sea- 
fishing, father in Northern England of 
appeals to Rome; of Wilfrid, mighty, rest- 
less, devout, perhaps somewhat hard and 
fierce spirit—are not the annals written in 
English History? Perhaps we should have 
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loved him more if he had not fought 
so tenaciously for the Roman ton. 
sure and Roman obedience. 

Archbishop Roger (1154-1181), if 
we may judge him by the work he 
left behind him at Ripon, must have 
had the soul of an artist. ‘ He was,” 
writes Sir Gilbert Scott, “not only 
a great builder, but evidently one of 
the leaders in promoting that great 
revolution in Art which was then in 
progress, and which in a few years 
converted the heavy and massive 
Romanesque into the light and lofty 
architecture now known by the not 
very appropriate name of ‘ Gothic.’” 
Nothing in Ripon Cathedral gives 
us a more vivid sense of inspiration 
in stone than this work of Roger’s. 
It is the birth of a national style, 
the quickening of old forms into 
new life. 

The Archbishop must surely have 
spent happy hours in Ripon Minster 
and the choir of York rejoicing in 
the grace and splendour of his own 
creations. It is curious to reflect 
on the other side of his life. He 
was in early days the companion, in 
later the chief ecclesiastical op- 
ponent, of Becket. It was he who 
gave the last account of Becket’s 
doings to the King, and so evoked 
the impatient speech which led to 
Becket’s murder. Roger had to 
purge himself by oath of any evil intent. 
That is a strange story of the council held 
in St. Catherine’s Chapel, Westminster, 
when he claimed precedence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, resolutely thrust him- 
self into the chief place next the Papal 
Legate (somewhat, alas! crushing by sheer 
physical weight poor Archbishop Richard, 
who already occupied the chair), and was 
“dragged down from his place by main 
force by the suffragans of Canterbury, as- 
sailed with blows, his cope torn, and over- 
whelmed with abundance of abuse.” As he 
seems to have got little consolation elsewhere, 
let us hope he found it in the nave of Ripon 
or the choir of York. 

Half a century after Roger, as we have 
already briefly noted, Archbishop Walter de 
Gray pulled down the west front of the 
church, and built the two western towers 
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and connecting facade in pure Pointed or 
Early English style, as we now see them, 
except for the parapets and pinnacles, which 
are poor eighteenth-century additions. The 
western front is severely plain, although 
regarded as excellent work of its period. 
Archbishop Gray was an excellent and per- 
haps somewhat inexorable man of business, 
of whom the chief reminiscence is that, in a 
time of scarcity, he so rigidly hoarded his 
corn that when at last he was compelled to 
give way the grain was infested with vermin. 
The legend grew that snakes and reptiles 
were sent into the stacks by supernatural 
visitation, and that a supernatural voice con- 
signed the Archbishop and his garners to 
the devil. There is a fine monument to 
Gray in the south transept at York; and he 
was doubtless a man of ability and distinc- 
tion. 

Through the portal of Archbishop Gray’s 
Early English facade we pass into the nave. 
It is no longer Archbishop Roger’s nave, 
except at its eastern and western extremities, 
where the warm tint of the sandstone exalts 
the charm of the Transition work. Just a 
little of the old twelfth-century wall, with a 
single bay of the triforium on each side and 
at each end of the nave, and the arch 
of the central tower with one of its 
piers, are as Roger left them. The 
other more mighty pier, and nearly all 
the nave, belong to the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century. They are built 
of magnesian limestone, paler and colder 
of colour than the sandstone of Roger’s 
work, so that difference of architectural 
style is enhanced by difference of mate- 
rial. The twelfth century nave had no 
aisles, and was, excepting what we see, 
“blown down,” according to the In- 
dulgence of Cardinal Archbishop Bain- 
bridge; or (since such Indulgences 
sometimes stirred the zeal of the faith- 
ful with somewhat hyperbolical descrip- 
tion) taken down with its remarkable 
triforium and clerestory, to make way tor the 
stately Perpendicular arcades and aisles of 
the present structure. The north side, be it 
observed, must have been built some years 
later than the south, for it shows signs of the 
deterioration which came upon Gothic archi- 
tecture in the Late Perpendicular period. 
The moulding is shallower and wider, so as 
to give the workman less trouble. The same 
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difference may be observed in a more striking 
degree between the Perpendicular south pier 
of the tower arch, and its twelfth-century 
fellow. Perhaps the workman of the earlier 
period was, if not better paid, yet more 
securely and continuously maintained, that 
he might at leisure give of his best. He 
knew not piecework. He was not afraid of 
cutting his mouldings and recesses deep, and 
therefore gained an effect of light and shadow 
denied to some of the mightier and more 
‘*‘ magnifical” building of the fifteenth century. 

Before leaving the nave let us notice a very 
old altar-tomb near the font. On the hori- 
zontal slab of grey marble are sculptured in 
low relief a lion and a man in a wood or 
forest. The black-letter inscription below is 
quite illegible from age. According to tra- 
dition this is the grave of an Irish prince or 
chief who brought back with him from one 
of the crusades a tame lion, and died on a 
visit to Ripon. Walbran, the antiquarian, 
thinks the lion may have had his use, at any 
rate in effigy. ‘It may be conjectured that 
on this stone it was the custom of the 
tenants of the Chapter to pay their rents. 
The sight of the lion and his teeth, with his 
intended victim, would be a caution against 
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fraud and ‘injustice. In York Minster it was 
usual to pay rents on Haxby’s tomb; the 
sides of this are trellis-work, through which 
you look with awe upon an out-stretched 
skeleton.” 

Approaching the western piers of the cen- 
tral tower, where the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries join hands over your head, you 
notice stone brackets for the support of the 
old rood beam long since gone, perhaps made 
into firewood at the Reformation. Pass 
through the arch, and to your left is an 
entire splendid transept of the work of Roger 
of Bishopsbridge, as perfect and sound to- 
day as in the twelfth century, and suggesting 
renewed doubt as to the blowing down of 
Roger’s nave. 

In the outside wall of this transept are 
two or three very ancient figured stones 
which may have been picked up by the 
masons from the fragments of Wilfrid’s 
original Basilica. ‘To your right as you face 
eastward under the lantern tower is the south 
transept, of which part is Roger’s work, but 
part has been destroyed or injured by the 
fall of masonry from the tower in 1459, and 
has been replaced by the Perpendicular work 
of the period. ‘The transepts both contain 
chapels or chantries. In the north is the 
Markenfield Chapel and in the south the 
Mallory Chapel. The former was dedicated 
to St. Andrew, and was the burying-place 
of the Markenfields of Markenfield Hall, a 
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fine old fourteenth-century house still 
standing about three miles away on 
the Harrogate Road. The tomb and 
effigies in the Markenfield Chapel are 
those of Sir Thomas Markenfield and 
his wife who lived in the reign of 
Edward III. He wears plate-armour, 
and a curious collar of park-palings 
with a stag couchant, which has been 
thought to indicate that he was a 
ranger or park-keeper, and of the 
party of the House of Lancaster. 
Close by this monument is an old 
stone pulpit of Perpendicular design, 
much worn by weather. It was per- 
haps an open-air pulpit attached to a i! 
stone cross in the churchyard. The ?: 
Markenfields came to an end apja- 
rently with the attainder in 1569 of 
Thomas Markenfield, who took a 
part in the Rising of the North, and 
got his estates confiscated for his 
pains. 

The Mallory Chapel contains the 
grave and monument of brave Sir 
John Mallory who held Skipton Castle 
for Charles I. Here also rests Sir 
Thomas Mallory, one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Council of the North, who 
perhaps had a hand in repressing 
the rebellion which cost the last 
Squire of Markenfield his estates. 

To return beneath the central 
tower: “ The stone choir-screen is 
a very fine Perpendicular work, elabo- 
rately niched and traceried. It is of great 
thickness and was possibly regarded as assist- 
ing in buttressing the lower tower piers then 
rebuilt” (Zhe Builder, February 4, 1893). 
As you pass into the choir through the gate 
of this screen, you will notice on the left 
that a bay of the arcade has been sacrificed 
to a solid buttressing wall erected with the 
same view to stability. 

We are now in the choir, and are attracted 
at once by the carved work of the stalls. 
Some of this work, finished in 1494, was 
destroyed by the fall of the spire, and admir- 
ably restored under Sir Gilbert Scott in 1861. 
But quite enough of the original to fascinate 
and instruct remains. Near the Bishop’s 
throne is a stall-end representing an elephant 
carrying a howdah-castle full of soldiers — an 
exquisite bit of carving suggestive of the 
Eastern tales of returned Crusaders. The 
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stall of the Canon Residentiary has a cocka- 
trice—or the medieval notion of one—of 
equal spirit and finish. In the miésereres, as 
usual, the artist gives play to the broad 
humour which in a more conspicuous posi- 
tion might disturb devotion or shock de- 
corous piety. The pig plays the bagpipes- 
was this a cut at those troublesome invading 
Scots? The fox preaches to the geese; in 
the next miserere he runs off with one of his 
congregation ; in athird he is caught by the 
dog. ‘Those powerful ecclesiastics, then, 
were not too pharisaic to enjoy a hit at the 
greedy and faithless of theirown order. The 
stalls used to be carpeted with pease-straw, 
and in 1484 the Chapter paid threepence 
for this purpose. 

Turning from the stalls to the stonework 
again, we may recall a remark or two of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s in the Archeological Journal, 
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The Perpendicular and Decorated portions 
of the choir are “intermixed in some parts 
with the earlier work in a manner not easy 
to be unravelled. The high altar did not, as 
now, stand at the extreme east end, but, as 
at Selby, one bay in advance, so as to allow 
of a continuous ambulatory behind it; the 
present Decorated sedilia being then in the 
second bay from the east.” ‘There are five 
curious hooks of iron in each of the two 
opposite pillars in advance of the old altar- 
space, as if to receive curtains.” These hooks, 
according to local tradition, were for the pur- 
pose of suspending a dark or violet hanging 
in Lent and Advent, before the coloured 
decoration of the woodwork behind and 
above the Holy Table, so as to subdue the 
brightness of the sanctuary into accord with 
the penitential season. 

It is not possible to unravel in detail, in- 
telligibly to the reader, the interlacing of 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
century work in this choir, except on the 
spot. 

Both choir-aisles claim to have had the 
famous shrine of St. Wilfrid at their eastern 
end. Perhaps the north aisle has the 


stronger testimony, but then in the south 
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aisle were dug up the fragments of sculpture 
thought to have been a part of the shrine, 
and now in a glass case in the Chapter- 
house. Is it possible that the position of 
the shrine was changed after one of the 
great destructions, or during some insecurity 
of adjacent walls ? 

By this shrine were, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, no less than four oblation-boxes, one 
on each side of the tomb, ‘one at the 
head of St. Wilfrid, and one at the feet of 
the same Saint,” besides at least a dozen in 
other parts of the church, attached to some 
image or hung in some chapel, and several 
in the churchyard and locality. In 1472 
all the boxes yielded £2 13s. tod. in the 
following amounts: In that before the image 
of St. Mary of Pity in the nave, ts. 3d. ; at 
the foot of the Crucifix, 2s. 10od.; before the 
image of St. Wilfrid, 14d. ; on the north of 
his tomb, 1s. 11}d.; on the east 64d. ; St. 
Mary the Virgin, 11¢.; Holy Trinity and St. 
Leo, 7d.; St. Wilfrid’s Needle, 6s. 103d. ; St. 
Sithe in the church, 2s. 7d. ; the same Saint 
on the north bridge, £1 6s. 6d. ; on Bishop- 
ton Bridge and Hewick Bridge, 5s. 3¢. This 
is a vivid suggestion of the life of fifteenth- 
century England: the image of a_ saint 
guarding the bridge and receiving 
the traveller’s offering; the church 
thronged by pilgrims, each to his 
favourite shrine, and each with his 
willing duty to the  oblation-box. 
The mention of St. Wilfrid’s Needle, 
and the somewhat large amount in 
the box adjacent to it, reminds one 
that the rather absurd superstition 
of the “Needle” had a vogue at 
that period. The Needle is simply 
an old niche or aperture, very 
roughly widened, in the wall between 
the ancient crypt and the passage of 
access to it. ‘lo pass through the 
Needle was a kind of women’s trial 
by ordeal, and a proof of chastity. 
The foregoing list seems to show 
hat the oblation-boxes of St. Sithe 
and of St. Wilfrid’s Needle were the 
most popular, and of these St. Sithe 
is facile princeps. St. Mary of Pity 
—surely a most attractive Saint— 
St. Mary the Virgin, the Crucifix, 
and even the Holy Trinity are no- 
where beside St. Sithe. What 
strange obscurity has overtaken 
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this effective and prevailing 
Saint ! 

Before we leave the choir, let 
us recall that here—though in 
what exact spot is unknown—was 
the Grithstool or seat which was 
tie very heart and innermost re- 
fuse of the right of Sanctuary. 
The Grithstool conferred upon its 
occupant the last and uttermost 
protection of Holy Church. It 
has been mentioned that Athelstan 
bestowed upon Ripon Minster, 
among other benefits, the right of 
Sanctuary, and that the boundaries 
of refuge were marked by stone 
crosses. The refugee would be 
met by a bailiff of the Arch- 
bishop of York, who would in- 
quire what man he had killed and 
how, and then administered to him 
the following oath : 


“Sir tak hede on your oth. Ye shall be trew 
and feythfull to my Lord Archbishop of York, Lord 
of this towne, to the Provost of the same, to the 
Channons of this Chirch and all other ministers 
thereof. . . . Also, ye shall bere no poynted wepen, 
dagger, knife, ne none other wepen agenst ye 
Kynge’s pece. Also ye shal be reddy at all your 
power, if ther be any debate or stryf or sothan case 
of fyre within the towne to help to surcess it. Also 
ye shal be reddy at the obite of Kynge Adelstan, at 
the derige, and the messe at such tyme as it is done 
at the warnying of the belman of the towne and do 
your dewte in ryngyng, and for to offer at the messe 
on the morne. So help you God and theiese holy 
evangelistes.”’ 


The offender, having taken this oath, was 
received into Sanctuary, and if his pursuers 
showed signs of a vengeful fury too strong 
for their religious scruples, he was taken into 
church, to the Grithstool, till the storm had 
abated. 

Gyrth and Grith are the same word, and 
have reference to the girth or boundary- 
belt of Sanctuary, or, to use another form 
of the word, to the Sanctuary-garth or en- 
closure. 

Any guilty of the offence of breaking 
Sanctuary, #.¢., of assailing a refugee within 
the boundaries, would probably be tried by 
a court held in the Chapter-house, into which 
we may now fitly pass from the choir. It is 
a part of the old Norman chapel or aisle, 
with a vaulted roof of the thirteenth century. 





Here has judgment been given in many a 
pretty quarrel, breaches of the peace, in- 
fringements of the liberty of Ripon, violation 
of Sanctuary, and the like, of which accounts 
may be read in the Ripon Chapter Acts. In 
1458 six Ripon men, Gyrthmen as fugitives 
in Sanctuary were called, were tried for a 
breach of the regulations. It appears that 
they were bound to carry a rod, called a 
Gyrthrod, wherever they went, during their 
residence in Sanctuary, as a symbol or 
emblem of their condition. ‘This they had 
not done, and were tried and punished for 
their neglect, which was, in fact, perjury, as 
they had sworn to observe the rules. They 
were sentenced to be beaten with their own 
rods, before the procession on Whitsunday, 
Trinity Sunday, the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
and the Nativity of St. Wilfrid. 

From the Chapter-house we may descend 
into the old Norman crypt, once the cele- 
brated Bone-house. The bones — relics 
perchance of some Danish or Saxon battle- 
field—with which it was formerly filled, have 
all been buried, and their place taken by 
architectural and monumental fragments. 
This crypt and the apsidal chapel above it 
have both old altar-platforms, and other 
signs of having been used as chantries. 
The whole of this Norman aisle has been 
incorporated with but little injury in the 
later building, and the ancient apse forms a 





curious and interesting feature of the out- 
side of the Cathedral. 

Once more up through the Chapter-house, 
and out into the south transept, we may 
ascend the stone staircase into the Lady 
Loft, now used as a library, and ascertain 
for ourselves what rare and valuable books 
and manuscripts still remain, after these 
ages of sudden catastrophe and slow ruin. 
We may then walk round the outside of the 
building, and mark the period of each com- 
ponent part—the severe western facade 
of the thirteenth century, the richer lines 
and tracery of the Perpendicular nave, the 
north transept massive and stately from 
the hand of Archbishop Roger, the Deco- 
rated work of the choir supported by solid 
and flying buttresses. From the great east 
window a few steps south and west bring 
us upon the apse of the old Norman aisle 
half embedded in later work, and so by the 
rude round windows of the crypt and 
Chapter-house to the south transept, where 
twelfth and fifteenth century join hands. 
We may then retire for a distant view, and 
make up our minds whether we really regret 
the loss of those tall spires of timber and 
lead, and our survey of Ripon Cathedral 
will be fairly complete, 


We have had a brief reading in the 
history of Northern England written in 
stone. It is a history of struggle and 
suffering and sometimes of crime, of 
strange vicissitudes, of conflict between 
hostile races, between differing  ecclesi- 
astics, between the Church and the civil 
power, between religion and brute force, 
between learning and barbarism, between 
apathy and aspiration. But it is also a 
history of recurrent, if slow and _inter- 
rupted advance. The fiercest supersti- 
tions have served their purpose in the dis- 
cipline of savage peoples; the negations 
and revolts of the Puritan Revolution bore 
their share in laying the foundations of a 
reasonable faith ; while the outbursts of 
zeal for Art and Learning and Religion, 
of which every cathedral is an embodiment, 
are at once the manifestations of God’s 
Spirit in human society, the great impulses 
by which that society is set on its way 
towards noble and spiritual living, and 
beacon-lights of hope and inspiration to 
all who desire beauty, wisdom, and good- 
ness for their own or future genera- 
tions. So wisdom is justified of all her 
children, though many have not known 
their mother, 
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LITTLE WINGED WEAVERS 


By E. H. A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. D, M‘CORMICK 


LMOST my earliest pet was a weaver- 
bird. When it came into my 
hands it had lost the docility of 
infancy. Young birds should be 

taken from the nest while they are yet 
callow and simple-minded enough to open 
their mouths when a stranger offers them 
food. When their feathers are grown they 
begin to get too knowing, and learn from 
their parents to distrust the race of man. 
Then it requires a gentle deftness which only 
comes by long practice to force open their 
obstinate little beaks and put in the food, 
without which they will die. My bird was 


completely clothed and almost ready to leave 
the nest; perhaps it had already left it in a 
first feeble attempt to use its wings, when 
some idle imp, wandering about in quest of 
mischief, saw and pursued and caught it. 
Happily it was rescued by a humane white 
man, who gave it to me, with little thought 
but that he was pleasing a child. And for 
three years that little waif was a distinct 
influence for good in my life. First, it 
taught lessons in patience and long-suffering. 
With what stubborn obstinacy it would shut 
that hard, smooth, conical, yellow beak 
against my clumsy fingers! And when, by 





“1 went about the house with my pet always 


’ 


on my finger’ 
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patient and tender working with the nails of 
my fingers and thumb, I got it forced open 
and was trying to insinuate a morsel of 
nourishment, the little wretch would sud- 
denly jerk its head to one side and the 
beak would shut again with a snap and all 
my labour was lost. But patience triumphed. 
Recognition of my kind intentions slowly 
came, and my bird began not only to open 
its beak, but to peck at the morsel in my 
fingers, and then to help itself from the 
dish. Happy days followed, days in which 
I went about the house with my pet always 
on my finger or on my shoulder, watching 
the development of body and mind: for its 
mind was as real to me as my own. When 
it examined things with that demure, in- 
quiring look, I was sure that it wanted to 
know, and I told it. And I believed in its 
heart as much as its head. Nothing could 
have persuaded me that it did not love me. 
My big brother tried to 
with shadowed hint confuse 
A life that lived melodious days 


by scoffing at me for speaking of its “ affec- 
tion” for me, but he failed. Of course, my 
happiness was not unalloyed with sorrow 
sometimes. ‘There was that awful day when 
my poor pet flew rashly out of the window 
and lost itself. House and garden were 
searched in vain, and I in my distraction 
shut myself up in a room and prayed that 
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God would send it back to me. And it 
came back and sat on the window-sill, 
and I believed in God. Then there were 
those dark days when it got very sick, 
and I thought it was going to die; but my 
mother helped me to nurse it, and it got 
better and seemed to love me more than 
before. At last there came the inevitable 
day when it went the way of all the earth 
and was buried with many tears in the garden, 
between the two casuarina-trees in front of 
the bedroom window. 

I believe that pets are a most beneficent 
influence in childhood, coming like the breath 
of spring upon all gentleaffections and making 
the heart blossom. But, apart from that alto- 
gether, I feel that my early intimacy with that 
little bird has left me a permanent advantage 
in this respect, that a weaver-bird now, wher- 
ever I meet it, is an old acquaintance. When 
we get acquainted with a man, what a dif- 
ference it makes in our understanding of 
his public conduct; the things he says, or 
the book he has written, come to us with 
a new and fuller meaning. And so it is with 
a bird. There is a difference, however, 
between knowing a man and knowing a bird 
or any animal, for men differ so widely from 
one another that we have to learn each man 
separately, whereas birds and all wild things 
are cast much more in a common mould, 
and particular knowledge of one is general 
knowledge of all. My close intimacy with 
one weaver-bird has given me an introduction 
to all weaver-birds, and as I sit watching a 
pair which have decided to hang their nest 
from the branch of a palm-tree just in front 
of my window, I seem to know them so well 
that it almost hurts me to find that they do 
not know me. 

For constructive ingenuity I suppose a 
weaver-bird’s nest equals any sample of bird- 
work that the world can show, and it makes 
me angry when I hear it spoken of as a won- 
derful display of instinct. I should like to 
suspend the word “ instinct ” for a time, and 
compel men to get on without it until they 
knew what they meant by it. There is no 
doubt that all animals have by inheritance 
many things which we are obliged to earn for 
ourselves. They come into the world with 
much of the experience of their ancestors 
woven into their constitutions. And instinct 
is as good a name as any for this inheritance, 
if we use it knowing what we mean. But 
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LITTLE WINGED WEAVERS 


when it is used as if it denoted some 
mysterious endowment which leaves no 
room for intelligence, it is simply one 
of those words without knowledge whereby 
counsel is darkened. 

A bird by instinct builds its nest for 
the first time without instruction, and 
builds it successfully; but to say that it 
builds as well the first time as the last is 
untrue, and to suppose that it puts no 
intelligence into its work is a mistake 
altogether. It improves by practice, and 
often alters its methods to suit new cir- 
cumstances, and contrives ingenious ways 
of overcoming unusual obstructions. We 
need have no difficulty in understanding 
this combination of instinctive and intelli- 
gent work, for we are constantly illustrat- 
ing it in our own persons. There are 
many things which, though we did not 
inherit the power of doing them, have be- 
come instinctive in us by much practice. 
Take walking, for example. What a won- 
derful exercise of skill it requires to throw 
the weight of the body on each foot in 
succession as the opposite foot is lifted, 
to adjust the swing of the arms and keep 
the balance of the whole frame, and always 
to plant each foot at the proper distance 
and in the straight line. By what a long 
course of painful practice the art was first 
acquired. But at last it has become in- 
stinctive ; and the grown-up man, deep in 
a political argument, walks at a great pace 
without being conscious that he is doing 
anything to keep his balance at all. All 
the while, however, the road is vaguely 
before his eyes, and he detaches from 
politics so much of his intelligence as is 
necessary to avoid stones and suit his 
steps to the irregularities of the ground. 
This is half instinctive. Finally he comes 
to a nasty ditch, and the argument has 
to be suspended while he applies his 
mind to the best way of getting over 
it. The fingers of a skilful pianist drop 
on the right keys as the notes pass before her 
eye, without intention or consciousness ; but 
if she does no more than this we call her a 
“ mechanical” player. The true musician 
does much more ; the simplest piece of music 
gives him scope for the play of higher 
faculties. We cannot draw an exact line 
between the two things and say how much 
of the performance that gives us such ex- 
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WEAVERS BUILDING NEST 


quisite pleasure comes from the musician’s 
fingers and how much from his soul. Nor 
can we tell where a bird’s instinct ends and 
where its intelligence begins; but we need 
not therefore regard a bird as an ingenious 
mechanical toy with instinct for a spring. 
A bird has a mind and uses it. And when 
we find a bird that makes a clever nest, we 
may safely assume that it is a clever bird. 
The weaver-bird, at least, will not contradict 
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us. It is aclever bird. There is not much 
in the look of it to attract the bird-fancier. 
Except during the breeding season, when the 
male puts on a golden cap, it easily passes, 
on a casual view, for a hen sparrow. And 
though fond of a festive chorus, it has by no 
means a musical voice. Nevertheless, as 
a pet it takes a high place, for few birds 
can be taught to perform more amusing 
tricks. 

A passion for weaving, and skill in it, are 
without doubt part of the weaver-bird’s here- 
ditary endowment. If you supply a tame 
one with thread or string, it will weave it 
about the bars of its cage. In the choice of 
material for its nest, on the other hand, I 
see a good deal of free intelligence. The 
favourite material is thin strips torn from a 
palm leaf. Perching on the leaf, the bird 
notches the edge with its beak just as a tailor 
with his scissors cuts the edge of a piece of 
cloth preparatory to tearing it; then, pro- 
ceeding like the tailor still, it tears off a very 
narrow strip along the grain of the leaf. The 
strip being many times its own length, it has 
to run along the edge of the leaf as it pulls. 
Where there are no palm-trees, fine selected 
grass is used, but the nests made of it are 
more bulky and less even in texture. The 
nest is always hung from the very end of a 
pendulous branch. If the tree overhangs 
water,so much the better. The work begins 
by a firm attachment and then proceeds 
regularly, just like the knitting of a stocking, 
until the nest has attained the shape of an 
elongated bell or an inverted wine glass 
without the base. Then a strong band is 
woven across the mouth of the bell, in the 
middle, and the nest is completed by 
finishing it off on one side of the band in 
the form of a cup to receive the eggs, and 
prolonging the other side into a long and 
narrow neck for entrance. But often, when 
the band has been made, the birds appear to 
discover some defect of balance, and begin a 
new nest on some neighbouring branch. 
Afterwards, while his wife is sitting on her 
eggs, the male uses the old half-made nest 
as a study or smoking-room, perching on the 
cross band, with the dome over him to keep 
off the rain. 

These half-formed nests are very common. 
They imply a good deal of lost labour, but 
to the weaver-bird weaving is a labour of 
love and it cannot have too much of it. It 
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never thinks of saving itself by using its nest 
a second time, but will often hang a new 
one on the neck of an old one which is still 
perfectly fit for use. I have even seen three 
hanging in this way, one from another. Yet 
what a work even one nest must be for a 
couple of such diminutive weavers, with no 
loom but their little beaks, and with their 
daily bread to find all the time! Every 
separate fibre has to be found or made from 
the palm leaf, and brought and worked 
tediously into the web by pushing the end in 
at one side and pulling it out at the other. 
The two birds work together, one generally 
clinging to the inside of the nest and the 
other to the outside, and chattering to each 
other all the time, or to the neighbours, 
for they are eminently sociable birds, and 
a dozen nests may be building in the same 
tree. 

After the nest has been finished, lumps of 
clay are often stuck on the walls inside. 
Jerdon suggests that this may be done to get 
the balance right and make the nest hang 
straight, but the native mind has found 
a much more poetical reason. The birds 
catch fireflies and stick them in the clay, the 
natives say to light up their dark chambers. 
This seems to me a delightful conception, 
and if the wish could always be father to the 
thought, I would believe it was true. 

If the weaver-bird works hard, it has its 
reward. When other birds, which could 
think of nothing better than hiding a cradle 
in some place where it was not likely to be 
found, are sitting drenched with rain, trying 
to keep their naked infants dry, or shivering 
with terror lest the cat, whose green eyes are 
glaring into the tree, may have seen them, the 
weaver-bird swings secure in rain and storm 
and fears no foe. Not even a snake or a 
squirrel can clamber down the long neck of 
her nest and get round the cunningly frayed 
edge. Man is the one enemy who cannot 
be defied, and happily man in India keeps 
little surplus energy to spend in unprofitable 
mischief. Only hateful little boys sometimes 
cut down the nests and tumble out the 
poor young, and, after making sport with 
them for a little, leave them to die. Such 
cruelties are doubly horrible to me when 
a weaver-bird is the victim, for I cannot 
help thinking of that gravestone between 
the casuarina-trees in front of the bedroom 
window. 
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ODD PEOPLE 


I HAVE MET 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


IV.—"* LADY" DARKE 


N the midst of Dartmoor rises a tor, a 
granitic mass, of no striking appear- 
ance nor of considerable altitude, that 
had from time immemorial to the be- 

ginning of last century served as the place 
for the gathering of the Tinner’s Parliament, 
under the Lord Warden of the Stannaries, 
or his deputy. The highway from Tavistock 
to Moreton Hampstead runs under this tor. 

Beside the road below it, at the present 
day, is a dense mass of stunted beech, in 
the midst of which are ruins of a dwelling. 

This pile of ruins goes by the name of 
“ The Parson’s Cottage.” 

Between three and four miles off is Prince 
Town, a prison with warders’ houses about 
it, and a cluster of houses and shops that 
live by the prison and its warders. 

Prince Town is the most desolate, God- 
forsaken place in appearance in the British 
Isles. It stands 1400 feet above the sea. 
The prisons were erected there during the 
European war for the French prisoners of 
war. 

According to one story the ruined cottage 
had been a building to which the tinners 
resorted to transact business, when the 
weather was too wet or stormy to allow of 
the parliament sitting in the open air among 
the rocks without a particle of shelter. It is 
also said that a Roman Catholic priest lived 
there, and acted as chaplain to the French 
prisoners. But this is doubtful. 

In what follows I shall not use the true 
names of the persons or places spoken of, 
not because there are any relatives alive, for 
of these I believe there are none, but be- 
cause it is unnecessary to be precise in this 
matter. 

In July 1815 a Rev. Josiah Tackbeare 
was appointed to the vicarage of Webburn, 
and was given at the same time the chap- 
laincy of Prince Town. He fitted up the 
cottage at Crockern Tor for his sister, a 
Mrs. Broadridge, who had been deserted 
by her husband, Captain Broadridge of the 
Life Guards, and she settled there with her 
only child Caroline. 


Of the origin of Tackbeare and his sister 
no one knew anything, but it was rumoured 
that they were children of the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV. Both had been 
brought up about Court, and Tackbeare 
had acted as chaplain to the Prince. 

Mrs. Broadridge pined at being trans- 
planted from London and Court life to one 
of the most solitary and desolate spots in 
the kingdom. 

Parson Tackbeare had brought with him 
a large consignment of excellent port, and 
that drew to his parsonage such rare men as 
would brave the moors and storms for the 
sake of a carouse. His living was sur- 
rounded by ridges of moorland rising into 
granite peaks, and was singularly cut off 
from the world of men. 

The child Caroline soon fell to the charge 
of her uncle, as her mother died early. She 
was sent for her education to a famous 
school in Queen’s Square, London, where 
she associated with many girls betonging to 
families of the first rank. 

A certain air of distinction, as well as the 
story that circulated relative to her mother’s 
origin, made her an object of interest, and 
her imperious manner commanded respect. 

The vicarage of Webburn was by no 
means a good place in which a young girl 
should grow to maturity. The house was 
not frequented by men of the best character, 
and the wildest stories are told of the goings 
on there in the forties and fifties. 

Caroline Broadridge was, however, a girl 
of exceptionally strong character; she was 
early called on to hold her own with the 
associates of her uncle and frequenters of 
the vicarage, and she was quite able to 
enforce upon them a proper behaviour to- 
wards herself. 

Unhappily she had been reared without 
any religious principles ; her law was conse- 
quently her own caprice, fortunately held in 
check by a strong sense of personal dignity. 

The position she was in was as forlorn 
and unpromising as any in which a young 
girl could find herselt. 
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She was full of generous impulses, but 
they were wholly untrained ; she possessed 
furious passions, which were held in check 
solely by her pride. She would do at one 
time a generous act and next a dirty trick, 
“just,” as the people said, “as though she 
were a pixy.” 

About 1856 a gentleman named Darke, 
visiting her uncle on some business, married 
Miss Broadridge, and in 1860 her uncle died 
suddenly, having made a will in her favour. 

The vicarage was well furnished and con- 
tained articles of great value, in pictures, 
plate, etc., supposed to have been presented 
to him ; but most likely obtained on money 
lent at Court to those temporarily em- 
barrassed. 

The manor of Webburn had been sold, 
and was purchased by Mrs. Darke’s trustees 
at her request, and from that time she 
insisted on being entitled Lady Darke; and 
into this she moved with her dogs, horses, 
and husband. 

This latter had soon discovered what an 
imperious character she possessed. His will 
might clash with hers, but hers would never 
give way. Her character was the toughest 
and most energetic, and by degrees he fell 
into a condition of submission and insignifi- 
cance which it was painful to witness, and 
which “ Lady” Darke herself resented, with- 
out being aware that it was due to her own 
over-bearing behaviour. 

She kept nine or ten horses in her stables 
—some had never been broken in; some 
she rode on, others were driven in pairs. 
But towards the end of her life the horses 
were not taken out, and ate their heads off, 
many times over. 

If a visitor of distinction was expected, 
she sent for him her carriage and pair with 
silver-mounted harness. For ordinary use 
she employed her brass-mounted harness ; 
but Bill, her husband, was sent into market 
in the little trap in which she fetched coals. 
Latterly Mr. Darke was sent to make pur- 
chases at X , with a long list of 
“chores,” #.¢., of articles he was to bring 
bak with him, written out during the week, 
on 4 slip of paper from a pocket-book. 
Here is one: “ Kidney-beans and cucum- 
bers; tea, and green paint with driers ; 
brushes and putty; swects; and a frock- 
body for myself; a milkpan, fourteen inches ; 
side-combs, 3s. 6d. ; ostler’s boy and fish ; 
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lavender ; pain-killer; wine, salad -oil, har- 
ness paste and rice; also ribs of beef, grate 
for blue b.droom, india-rubber ; rabbits, 
grind scissors, cheese, inn and ostler. 

She ruled her husband, and indeed every 
one with whom she came in contact. He, 
cut off from social intercourse with his 
fellows, out of the current of intellectual life, 
with no other work to do than to fulfil her 
behests, sank in his own estimation, and fell 
into degradation without making an effort to 
rise out of it. 

An instance of her despotic character may 
be given. One day she wanted to have her 
hay made; she was anxious lest a change of 
weather should come on. She sent an 
imperious order to the curate of the parish 
to come and help save the hay. He sent an 
apology. This rendered her furious. She 
went in quest of him, met him in the village, 
and falling on him soundly boxed his ears 
in public. 

She was an implacable hater ; and living 
on the wilds, half educated, she was super- 
stitious, and believed in witchcraft ; and in 
her own power in wishing evil against such 
as offended her. She was caught on one 
occasion with a doll into which she was 
sticking pins and needles, in the hope and 
with the intent thereby of producing aches 
and cramps in a neighbour. On another 
occasion she laid a train of gunpowder on 
her hearth, about a figure of dough, and 
ignited it, for the purpose of conveying an 
attack of fever to the person against whom 
she was animated with resentment. 

It need hardly be said that believing in 
her own powers others believed in them as 
well, and dreaded offending her. 

She was kind-hearted, and impulsive in 
her generosity. She divided the parish into 
two halves—one she gave over to the doctor 
and kept the other to herself. “ He kills 
with his physic,” she said, “‘ I keep alive and 
recover with my soups and port wine.” 

She was vastly angry with the Vicar, her 
uncle’s successor, about some trifle, and she 
went after him with her whip and threatened 
to chastise him with it. He actually sum- 
moned her, and swore that he lived in bodily 
fear of the lady. 

She liked to have visitors drop in on her, 
but not to be warned of their coming ; for 
she took a pride in showing what she could 
provide for table on the spur of the moment ; 
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and forth would come a ham, half a goose, 
a boiled leg of mutton, a big cheese and 
celery, produced as by magic, and would be 
served by herself in an old gown, red turn- 
over handkerchief on her shoulders, and a 
coalscuttle bonnet on her head. 

Mrs. Darke at one time played on the 
piano after the meal to get her guesis to 
dance, but the cats tore the instrument 
open and made their nests and kittened 
among the strings, and the damp air rusted 
the wires. Then she bought a barrel-organ, 
and made her husband turn the handle in a 
corner and grind out the music for the 
dancers. However, on one occasion having 
tasted too often a bottle within reach, though 
out of sight, he fell forward in the middle 
of a dance and brought the instrument 
down with him, and the latter was so 
broken that it could no longer be used. 
Mr. Darke died about 1878, in one of the 
fits to which he was liable, having retired to 
rest by mistake under in place of on the 
bed. 

By this time the lady had become very deaf. 

On hearing the news of the decease some 
friends went to see her. 

“Very grieved, madame, at 
loss!” 

“ Ah! Bill is dead. He might have done 
worse ; he might have lived. You will stop 
and dine, of course.” 

They had to tarry to see to matters of 
business ‘ Now, look here,” said ‘ Lady’ 
Darke, “I'll have no more ‘truck’ with 
Bill. He has been trouble to me long 
enough. I shall send him to his friends in 
Plymouth. Let them bury him.” In Mrs. 
Cudlip’s novel “She cometh not, he saith,” 
is a description of a meeting with the lady 
that is very true to life, as is also the account 
of the downstairs arrangement of the Manor 
House. 

In later years “ Lady” Darke became 
infirm. She neglected everything, and no 
one dared do anything in the house without 
her orders. Until she came downstairs in 
the morning there could be no breakfast, as 
she kept the keys. The house was infested 
with cats and dogs, and her servants did not 
dare to get rid of any of them, or to drive 
them out of the rooms. The large room 
over the kitchen she alone entered. ‘The 
door was padlocked, and the key to the 
padlock she kept attached to her garter. 
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Thence the key had to be taken after her 
death to obtain admission. It was found to 
contain a mass of rummage to the depth of 
three feet over the floor, the accumulation of 
many years. Bureaus were there with guineas 
and banknotes in the drawers, and quantities 
of old silver plate, bearing the arms and 
crests of men of title who had been about 
the Court of the Prince Regent ; and the 
whole was veiled in cobwebs that hung from 
the ceiling so long and so dense as to hide 
the further extremity of the chamber. 

“Lady” Darke retained her imperious 
disposition to the end ; it was in vain that it 
was suggested to her that she should have 
an attendant to be always with her. She 
often sat up the whole night by her fire, and 
her servants dared not retire to bed till their 
mistress had given the signal that they were 
to depart, 

Of relations she had none; at least none 
who came near her, and when she was dead 
much difficulty was found in discovering any 
persons who had a claim to her inheritance. 

She died quite suddenly, and left no 
will, 

Her trustees had to advertise before they 
could discover relations, and then those who 
presented themselves were the children of 
her father by a third wife. Her dogs and 
cats were first killed, then several old horses 
that were just dragging themselves about the 
field. 

Her plate and pictures were sold. 

To the best of my knowledge no portrait 
of her remains. 

She was a fine woman, and must at one 
time have been handsome. It was fancied 
by many that her features bore a resem- 
blance to the pictures of George IV., in his 
young days. ‘The mystery relative to her 
mother and uncle was never solved, and it is 
possible enough that the supposed paternity 
was due to idle gossip. 

There were vast collections of 
among the remains, but these were all 
destroyed, and nothing was allowed to 
transpire as to their contents. 

The story from beginning to end is one 
of infinite sadness—it is of one with a 
remarkably strong but undisciplined cha- 
racter, one full of good impulses, who had 
never been taught religious duty, and given 
no religious belief, who was therefore con- 
demned to waste a profitless life in a remote 
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valley without object, without hope, without 
God. 

It is painful to consider it. She had in 
her all those qualities which would have 
gone to make up a really noble and useful 
woman. But just the one thing to discipline 
and co-ordinate these had never been given to 
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her ; and there is this further terrible thought, 
that this neglect was the consequence of her 
education and formation of character being 
in the hands of one who had been called to 
the ministry of souls, and was in every way 
unworthy of his responsibility—and that the 
only near relative that she possessed. 


A CRUMPLED SHEET 


It’s on’y a bit o’ a crumpled sheet, 
An’ the writin’ aint noways grand ; 
There’s a blot on the R an’ the words 
aint neat, 
An’ it’s on’y a scrawlin’ hand ; 
But it’s Arthur’s, sir, an’ the wife an’ me, 
When the evenin’ chores are done, 
Just like to read it over, you see— 
Now Arthur’s gone. 


An’ when the cattle are fed for night, 
An’ the farm is hushed an’ still, 
When the shanty stove is a burnin’ bright, 
An’ the horses have had their fill, 
When the floor o’ the shack is swept an’ 
clean, 
An’ the dishes are washed an’ dried, 
We takes down the book, where the 
note has been 
Since Arthur died. 


You see, sir, he was our only son, 
An’ at larnin’ he’d no great show, 
When there’s on’y two—an’ the work to 
be done— 
Why it’s hard for one to go. 
So his schoolin’s was few an’ far between, 
But his heart were always right, 
An’ a smile on his face was ever seen, 
An’ his smile was bright. 


An’ oftentimes in the firelight glow 
I can see his blue eyes shine ; 
Hear the ring o’ his voice across the snow, 
Feel the clasp o’ his hand in mine. 
Yes—at eventime—his face I see 
There in the wood-fire’s gleam, 
Till the strike o’ the clock it startles me, 
An’ breaks the dream. 


So it’s just a bit o’ a crumpled note, 
An’ praps a scholard ’ud smile 

To see the way as our Arthur wrote, 
Forgetting that all the while, 

It’s what he wrote makes the tear-drops 

run 

Soft-like down the old wife’s face. 

“ An’ now good-bye—your lovin’ son, 
Arthur Grace.” 


Oh! the love we bear him will not grow 
cold, 

Tho’ his chair will never be filled, 

An’ it often seems as the shanty’s old, 
An’ the place is a kind o’ chilled. 

The work seems more nor it used to be, 
For we’re both a wee bit bent, 

An’ missin’ his’ strength an’ energy 
Since Arthur went. 


These are the thoughts that come to me, 
As we put the paper by, 

So I step outside for a bit to see 
The stars o’ our western sky, 

For they speak to me o’ the Lord above 
Remainin’ for ever the same, 

An’ they talk to me o’ an endless love, 
Puttin’ mine to shame. 


An’ though our life’s but a crumpled 
sheet, 
An’ writ with a tremblin’ hand, 
It belongs to the Father who ran to meet 
The son from a far-off land. 
An’ the Lord won’t mind if the words 
aint neat 
As long as the meanin’s plain, 
‘His lovin’ son.” So we, at His feet, 
Take heart again. 
H. H. BASHFORD, 
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INDIAN WOMEN AT A MELA 


By E. GRANGER 


UR picture presents an unusually 
cheerful aspect of the condition 
of women in India. In many 
respects this group of holiday- 

makers would form an agreeable contrast to 
a similar group of Bank-holiday excursionists 
in England. 

Looking at these bright faces, many might 
suppose that the gloomy description com- 
monly given of life in a zanana is much 
exaggerated, but it must be remembered 
that India is an extensive country, peopled 
by many different races, and that therefore 
life in this land may be viewed from a great 
variety of standpoints. 

Not infrequently people judge of the 
whole country by the customs which obtain 
in one small portion of it, or which dis- 
tinguish one particular class of the people, 
and thus get as distorted an impression of 
India as the Indians would have of England 
were they to base their conception of our 
social life upon an account they had heard 
of some small town in Wales, or of a Jewish 
colony in London, or should they gauge the 
religious life of the community at large by 
what they had learnt of some small dissent- 
ing body. 

At the same time there are some condi- 
tions of life common to all Indian women, 
whatever their creed or race, and those dis- 
tinctions which mark the racial and religious 
differences of the higher classes hardly exist 
amongst the lowest orders. In this sub- 
stratum of society even those who are so 
diametrically opposed in religious and social 
customs as the Mohammedans and Hindus 
mingle freely, and frequently their views 
become so much modified by this intercourse 
that it is not easy to tell which religion was 
originally professed. 

This is the class of women represented in 
our picture. Their circumstances are much 
happier than those of their betters. The 
Mohammedan peasant is spared all the 
jealousy and misery of sharing the title of 
wife with others, since her husband cannot 
afford to indulge in polygamy, and for the 
Hindu peasant there are no tiresome 


restrictions of caste. It is true that they 
are utterly despised by those of more exalted 
rank, as ona level with the beasts of the 
field, but immunity from the pardah system, 
and freedom to go about as they please, are 
surely no small compensation. 

Having no individuality apart from her 
husband, a woman is practically an irre- 
sponsible creature, except that should she 
have the ill-grace to outlive him, she is 
blamed as the cause of his death, but then 
the circumstances are quite beyond her con- 
trol, since it is the consequence of some 
crime of which she was guilty in a former 
existence, and therefore must be accepted 
as her fate in her present life. 

Hence we can understand how readily a 
woman who is free from the restraints with 
which a pardah nashin is trammelled can 
abandon herself to the enjoyment of the 
hour, on the occasion of some religious 
festival or at a mela, or fair. 

She has the satisfaction, too, of knowing 
that her holiday is well earned, for she is very 
industrious. Her domestic duties consist of 
grinding the corn, drawing and carrying water 
from the well, preparing and cooking the food, 
keeping the house and yard clean, making 
and mending the clothes, patting the godri, 
or cow-dung, into cakes for fuel, and repair- 
ing the mud walls and roof of the house, 
which get sadly damaged in “ the rains.” 

In addition to the work of her household, 
she always engages in some remunerative 
employment, such as picking, cleaning, spin- 
ning, or weaving cotton, in company with 
others, or she makes vermicelli, weaves 
baskets, manufactures fans, or embroiders 
chaddars and caps with silk, in her own 
home. 

An Indian woman’s costume varies accord- 
ing to her religion, race, and rank; indeed, 
sO numerous are the differences in dress, 
that in the case of a man even his occupation 
may be known by his clothing. 

The broad distinctions in the dress of the 
women are as follows: Mohammedans wear 
the divided skirt, or tight pyjamas, with a 
long urfa, or coat. Hindus wear skirts 
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gathered equally round the waist, or gathered 
in pleats in the front, forming a sort of bustle, 
so that they have the appearance of the 
skirt of an English lady of fifteen years ago, 
put on hind foremost. 
the body they wear a small garment made to 
fit the figure, and cut so short that a wide 
gap is left between it and the skirt. 
Over all is gracefully thrown the chaddar, 
which is worn by both Mohammedans and 
Hindus. 

Women of all ranks make a great display 
of jewellery; the rich wearing gold and 
precious stones, and the poor either silver or 
some manufactured material of little value. 
Numberless rings adorn the ears, nose, fingers, 
and toes ; a necklet, a score of bracelets, and 
two or three anklets encircle the neck, arms, 
and ankles respectively ; sundry ornaments 
are also placed in the hair. The bracelets 
most commonly worn are made of glass 
ornamented with coloured shellac. I have 
watched the manufacture of these with in- 
terest. The necklet is often composed of the 
current coin, but this represents the savings 
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of the family, and the size increases and 
diminishes with the fluctuations of the in- 
come. 

The marks observable on the foreheads of 
some of the women before us are coloured 
spots and stripes, connected with Hindu 
worship. 

Shoes and sandals are only worn out of 
doors, and are of manifold shapes and kinds. 
The commonest shoes are formed of a leather 
sole, with a piece of upper leather across the 
toes, and a second piece round the heel. The 
sandal is a wouden sole with a knobbed peg 
which goes between the second and great 
toes. 

Here and there may be observed an um- 
brella, showing how even this class are adopt- 
ing English fashions. These are covered 
with green or white cotton cloth. 

The conditions which I have alluded to 
as common to women of all creeds and 
races in India may be briefly expressed as 
follows :— 

(1) The woman is absolutely the property 
of the man. 
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(2) A woman has no soul. There is no 
heaven for her. When mentioned at all 
in connection with another world, it is as 
ministering to the enjoyment of the other 
sex. 

(3) All except those of quite the lowest 
class are kept in seclusion, behind the 
pardah, 

With regard to the first point, the laws 
of Hinduism teach that “a woman must at 
no period of her life do anything according 
to her own pleasure, since in childhood she is 
dependent upon her father, in youth on her 
husband, and in widowhood on her sons, or, 
should she have no sons, on the kinsmen of 
her deceased husband, or on other male 
relations, and failing all such relations she 
becomes dependent upon the Rajah.” 

Mahomet wrote, “ Men shall have the pre- 
eminence above women, because of those 
advantages wherein God hath caused the 
former to excel the latter.” 

Both Hindus and Mohammedans are 
authorised to punish their wives by degrada- 
tion and chastisement. I have seen a wife 
stripped of all her jewellery and clad in a 
piece of old sackcloth by her displeased lord ; 
I have also seen the marks of his chastise- 
ment upon her. 

A Hindu is generally supposed to have but 
one wife, but should she bear him no son 
within seven years -he may take another; 
also for other reasons, sometimes the most 
trivial. The highest rank of the Hindus are 
privileged to take as many wives as they 
like, and, since each wife brings him a good 
dowry, one of these aristocrats will wed as 
many as one hundred wives, sometimes 
marrying all the eligible members of one 
family, and even engaging himself to twenty 
brides on one day! 

A Mohammedan may indulge in as many 
as four wives at a time, but is not supposed 
to exceed that number. However, he can 
have just as many wives in his lifetime as he 
pleases, since he may resort to divorce on 
the smallest pretext, and as frequently as he 
chooses. 

In recognition of the superiority of the 
man, an Indian woman always sits on a lower 
seat than her husband. She walks at a 
respectful distance behind him, and never 
presumes to eat with him, always preparing 
his food and waiting upon him while he eats 
it, before she gives any thought to her own 
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meal. It is not thought correct for a woman 
to utter her husband’s name. Before I 
became acquainted with Indian etiquette on 
this point, I was often much puzzled by the 
reference made to some vague “ he,” and I 
used to embarrass the speaker by inquiring 
to whom she was alluding. Of course I got 
no further information, unless a bystander 
explained, when the wife would look very 
shamefaced. 

Another expression that puzzled me was 
that of “ Prito’s mother” or “‘ Manu’s mother” 
until I understood that a mother loses her 
identity in that of her eldest son. 

As a result of our second point, a woman 
takes no part in public worship. It is diffi- 
cult for those who are accustomed to see 
congregations in church composed chiefly of 
women to imagine an utter absence of the 
feminine element in religious assemblies, but 
such is generally the case in India. I have 
seen gatherings of many hundreds of Mussul- 
mans, but no woman amongst them. Yet a 
Mohammedan woman is always instructed in 
the Koran, and is very regular in her private 
devotions. 

The Hindus say that serving a husband is 
the wife’s religion, for that to worship the 
husband is to worship the gods. She only 
takes part in such ceremonies as relate 
to her position as wife and mother. A 
Hindu woman knows nothing of the sacred 
books. 

The class of women whom we are specially 
considering in this article sometimes ac- 
company their husbands on pilgrimages, and 
they are occasionally paid to make them for 
pardah nashins, who are, of course, unable to 
go themselves. 

As regards our third point, the pardah 
system, let it suffice to say that after ten 
years of age a girl is never allowed to leave 
the house except in a closely curtained 
doolie, or, if a Mohammedan, without being 
covered with a dburka, a garment which 
envelops the whole of her person, and has 
small netted holes for the eyes. A Hindu 
woman may not look through a window, and 
she must never look at or speak to even her 
husband’s elder brothers! 

What a marvellous contrast to these re- 
pressive rules of Hinduism and Mohamme- 
danism is exhibited in our Primate’s inter- 
pretation of the Christian marriage vows as 
recently given to a congregation of men! 
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N the olden times every Hebrew father 
and mother received this command- 
ment from the Lord: “ Thou shalt 
teach these words diligently unto thy 

children, and shalt talk of them when thou 

sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up; and thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house, and on 
thy gates.” This thorough instruction in 
the principles of Judaism—indoors and 

out—was one reason why the Jews remained a 

separate and “ peculiar people.” The priest- 

hood of the Roman Catholic Church requires 

that every child shall be trained to attend a 

Romish house of worship, and shall be allowed 

to enter no other. Is there no lesson to be 

learned from these examples by Christian 
parents in our Protestant churches? Assur- 
edly there is, and it cannot be learned too 
soon. I fear that it is partly the fault of 

Christian parents that there is such a lament- 

able drift away from the church among the 

the young. The drift often begins at the 

“‘ door-posts.” 

In all our large towns there is a swarm of 
poor children whose only evangelical in- 
struction is obtained in the mission Sunday- 
schools. Most of these children have no 
Christian teaching at home; and this fact 
rolls a tremendous responsibility upon the 
mission school teachers. But because the 
Sunday-school affords the chief religious in- 
struction to poor waifs in the slums, is that 
any reason why it should do the same thing 
for the children of intelligent church-going 
parents? Iama thorough advocate of the 
Sunday-school when properly managed ; but 
I protest against giving it the false name of 
“ the Children’s Church.” Christian parents 
have no right to shirk the solemn respon- 
sibility which God lays upon them, and to 
farm out the whole religious instruction of 
their children to the teachers in the Sabbath- 
school. Underneath the foundation of both 
church and commonwealth lies the house- 
hold; it is older than either of them; and 
there is no such school of Bible religion in 
the land as a clean, well ordered, God- 
honcuring home. Of this “church in the 





CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


house ” the parents are the heaven-ordained 
pastors. My own early home was in the 
house of my grandfather. I was the only 
child in the family, and the firs: Sunday- 
school that I ever attended had only one 
scholar, and my faithful widowed mother was 
the superintendent. She gave me a portion 
of the Bible to be committed to memory, 
and of this she gave explanations ; she also 
required me to study God’s Book for myself, 
and not to sit still and be crammed by a 
teacher after the fashion now too prevalent 
in many Sunday-schools. 

In my godly mother’s home-school I com- 
mitted to memory whole chapters of the 
Scriptures, and was well grounded in sound 
doctrine by the catechism—which, I fear, has 
been supplanted in too many families by the 
godless newspaper. Of course I was taken 
to God’s house on the Sabbath, but it was 
my beloved mother’s steady, constant influ- 
ence that led me gradually along, and I grew 
into a religious life under her potent train- 
ing and by the power of the Holy Spirit 
working through her. If all parents were 
like her, the “ Church in the house” would 
be the best feeder of the church in the public 
sanctuary. 

It is a painful and indisputable fact that 
the attendance of children upon what the 
Scotch call the “ diet of worship ” is steadily 
decreasing. Many parents seem to think 
that if their boys and girls go to their Sunday- 
school that is enough. I often officiate at 
the morning service in churches where the 
children do not compose more than one- 
tenth of the congregation, sometimes scarcely 
a child’s face is visible! Where are the 
children while their parents are in the house 
of God? Are they amusing themselves at 
home or wandering in the streets? Be 
assured of this, that if your boys and girls. 
do not form the habit of attending church 
now, they are not likely to do so in after 
years. They will soon be riding a bicycle 
on the Lord’s day toward their own spiritual 
destruction. In this matter of church atten- 
dance the parent and the pastor must com- 
bine. The parents should require and 
expect the children to accompany them to 
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the sanctuary as much as to sit at the table 
for their daily meals. The pastor should 
endeavour to win them to church by making 
his sermons simple in language, earnest in 
delivery, and interesting with illustrations. 
Grown people relish fresh, simple, vivid, 
practical preaching as much as their children 
do. ‘Papa, he means you,” whispered a 
lad of ten years to his father when I was 
preaching last Sunday. Some ministers are 
accustomed to deliver a brief sermon to 
children before their regular discourse ; this 
custom increases the attendance of the juve- 
niles. The elder Dr. Stephen H. Tyng 
always preached to the children at the 
Sabbath afternoon service, and drew a large 
adult audience. 

It ought to be burned into the hearts of 
both parents and pastors that the time to 
aim at conversions and to expect conversions 
is in childhood and early youth. Probably 
a majority of persons who pass twenty-one 
irreligious are never converted at all. Mr. 
Spurgeon used to say that those church 
members who gave him the least trouble 
were those who gave their hearts to Jesus 
when young. When a child is old enough 
to love, to trust and to obey its parents, it 
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is old enough to love, trust and obey Christ. 
The Bible never makes age a condition of 
salvation ; and when Christ is truly accepted, 
then Christ should be openly confessed. 
What is the use of having a fold if the lambs 
are to be kept out until they can stand the 
winter ? 

The utmost care should be taken in the 
reception of children into the church. Each 
one should be made to understand the 
solemnity and import of the step to be taken, 
and the appeal should be made to the con- 
science rather than to the emotions. Con- 
duct is a better test than mere feeling ; and 
if the Holy Spirit is at work, then the result 
is the genuine fruits of good character and 
Christian living. A Christian parent is the 
heaven-appointed trustee of a child’s soul, 
and a Christian home the best training-school 
for the church of God. As long as the Old 
Testament contains the commands of re- 
ligious instruction at the “door posts” of 
home, and as long as the New Testament 
contains the words, “ Suffer the children to 
come unto me,” so long must the foremost 
duty of parent and pastor, of churches and 
Sunday-schools be to save the young fox 
Jesus Christ. 





CAPTAIN NANCY 


A PIT BROW ROMANCE 


By FRANCES LOCKWOOD GREEN 


HE barrack-room was crowded to 
excess. It generally was when Cap- 
tain Nancy was the officer in charge. 
The fact of her being a native, 

born and reared at the pit mouth, added to 
rather than detracted from her popularity. 

he was an acknowledged favourite 
Harleton. 

Tall, dark-eyed, of that sfirituelle type of 
face that is now and again seen amongst the 
anzemic-complexioned girls of the manufac- 
turing districts of Lancashire, Nancy Dean 
was a girl of undisputed beauty. Sent toa 
cotton mill as a “half-timer” at eleven years 
of age, early in her teens she showed signs 
of pulmonary weakness which necessitated 


in 


her removal to a healthier occupation. 
There being one alternative for the working 
girl of Harleton, she was transported to the 
pit brow, where, in spite of hard labour and 
coarse surroundings, she regained her former 
health. At the age of twenty-one she joined 
the Salvation Army, which was then flourish- 
ing in Harleton, and her success as a mis- 
sioner being decided, she resolved to devote 
herself to the reclamation of her sinful 
brothers and sisters. After a year or two 
spent in the Midlands she returned to her 
own people, and was speedily promoted 
from Lieutenant to Captain of the Harleton 
detachment. 


It was her eighteenth appearance since 











her promotion, and the crowds were as great 
as ever. And as she watched the room fill, 
from the vantage ground of the platform, a 
whispered “ Alleluia” rose to her lips. She 
knew all about these people—the sordidness 
of their surroundings, their hair-breadth 
escapes from death in the mine, their 
sympathy with each other’s sorrows, their 
griefs and sins, their temptations and trials. 
She knew them as a person in a higher 
grade of life could never know them. She 
was one of them. 

Suddenly she started, and the colour 
ebbed from her face. Dropping her eyes 
upon a hymn book, she whispered to her- 
self, 

“God help me—why has he come?” 

But she had no time for further thought. 
Rising from her seat, she announced the 
first hymn, and everything but the sinful souls 
before her was quickly forgotten. 

When the meeting was over she said good- 
night to her friends and hurried from the 
building. She had not proceeded very far 
before she was accosted by a familiar 
voice : 

“ Good evenin’, Nancy. Ah want a word 
wi’ yo’.” 

“Well, Fred Tennant, what is it?” she 
asked, turning with a weary sigh to the young 
man at her elbow. 

“Dun yo’ knaow why Ah’ve coom, 
Nancy ?” 

“ Ay, but Ah towd yo’ before it were no 
good,” replied the girl, relapsing into the 
Harleton dialect. 

*‘Dooan’t be mangy wi’ me, Nancy,” 
pleaded the young man, “when yo’ knaow 
Ah’ve coom aw this way to see yo’.” 

“ Ay, ay, Ah knaow, Fred; but what 
good does it do yo’? Ah caunt change my 
mind.” 

“ Why caunt yo’, Nancy?” 

She was silent. 

“Tm not a drunkard, Nancy, if Ah’m noan 
teetotal, an’ Ah meean to do better,” he per- 
sisted humbly. 

“ Why didn’t yo’ stay in Blakeburn wheear 
yo’d getten work ?” she asked, and her voice 
sounded harsh and abrupt. 

“Ah were pinin’ for a look at yo’, 
Nancy.” 

“ An’ what are yo’ dooin’ naow ?” 

“ Ah’ve getten on at th’ pit agaain.” 

“ What pit?” 
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“T’ Top Lot. Ah did think o’ gooing in 
for club collecting, but Ah reckon there’s 
enoo at that job.” 

“ Ay,” and she smiled faintly. “ Ah 
think yo’re scarcely cut out for that, Fred.” 

“ Yo’ see, Ah couldn’t settle when yo’d 
gaun, Nancy, so Ah coom after yo’.” 

“T see,” she said, “ an’ it nobbut maks 
it so much hurder for me, Fred. Yo’ knaow 
Ah caunt go again my conscience. Go back 
to Blakeburn, lad, or else go to Wiggan an’ 
get work near yo’r gran’mother, an’ when 
th’ Almighty convinces yo’ of sin, yo’ can 
coom to me agaain.” 

** Ah shall never join t’ Salvation Army, 
Nancy, yo’ knaow that. It’s not i’ ma line. 
Yo’ wouldn’t ’ave me turn hypocrite, would 
yo” 2 ” 

“ No, no, Fred, nayther can Ah go again 
my conscience, so we must part.” 

“Yo’re puffed up wi’ pride, Nancy 
Dean.” 

“‘Good-neet, Fred,” said the girl sadly.’ 

And before the young man could inter- 
pose she had slipped away, and was speeding 
through the darkness. 

Muttering fiercely to himself, Fred Ten- 
nant walked towards his lodgings, and 
sullenly changed his garb. He was working 
in the pit during the night, or, in the 
phraseology of the colliers, he was on “ neet 
turn.” 

Nancy Dean knelt late at her bedside. 

‘“‘Tt’s the one thing Ah caunt see clear, 
dear Lord,” she prayed. “ Ah’m all in a 
mist, an’ Ah’m feeared of going astray. 
Show me what’s ma duty, an’ ’elp me to 
stick to it. An, O Lord, save Fred Ten- 
nant! Thou knowest all ’is weakness. 
Lift ’im out of the mire an’ clay, an’ set ’is 
feet upon a rock. Oh, save ’im, Lord. If 
’e were to be lost what should Ah do, dear 
Lord? Save ’im for Thy name an’ mercy’s 
sake.” At last, overcome with weariness, 
she crept into bed, and drew the quilt up 
to her chin. But it was long before she fell 
asleep. A feeling of oppression seemed to 
weigh upon her spirits, and when she sank 
into unconsciousness her slumbers were 
broken and troubled. She awoke with a 
start to find that a neighbouring church 
clock was striking seven. Hastily dressing, 
she went downstairs into the little kitchen 
where her mother was preparing the break- 
fast. 
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“ Hoo’s slept long th’ morn,” said the 
old woman, as she toasted a slice of bread. 
(It was the custom in Harleton for affec- 
tionate parents to address their children in 
the third person.) 

“Yes, mother, Ah were like to sleep aw 
day. Art ready for prayers ?” 

** Ay, wench, th’ Book is allus ready. We 
ne’er keep God’s Word covered wi’ an anti- 
macassy same as some fooak.” 

‘‘ We mustn’t boast, mother.” 

“ No, wench, yo’r reet: our righteousness 
is waur than filthy rags in th’ A’mighty’s 
een.—But what’s that din? There’s a deed 
o’ folk comin’ down th’ broo, Nancy. 
There’s summat up.” 

“Ah think Ah ought to go, mother. 
Happen Ah con speak a word in season.” 

** Ay, ay, wench, an’ th’ Lord goo wi’ yo’. 
But stop a minute; there’s a mon runnin’ 
forrard.” 

The words had scarcely fallen from the 
old woman’s lips before the door opened, 
and a stalwart collier burst into the room. 

“Nancy Dean, yo’re wanted; there’s a 
poor lad getten laamed; th’ doctors think 
he’s done for, an’ he’s axin’ for yo’.” 

“Who is it?” asked Captain Nancy, 
with dilated eyeballs. 

“He’s nobbut been ’ere a few days. Ah 
think he hails frae Blakeburn, though folk 
say he were a native of Wiggan.” 

Captain Nancy was out in the street. 

Here and there groups of people were 
discussing the accident, and as Nancy 
rushed past them they looked at her 
curiously. 

A crowd round the door of a lodging-house 
told her the place where Fred Tennant was 
lying, and pressing forward she was admitted 
to his bedside. 

Two doctors were with him, and as Cap- 
tain Nancy drew near, they raised their 
heads and nodded. 

“Our patient has been asking for you,” 
said one of the doctors as he moved aside to 
reach a phial. 

“ Yes, is there hope of his recovery?” she 
whispered. 

The doctor shook his head, and a feeling 
of deadly faintness came over the girl. But 
conquering it, she asked, 

“ How long ?” 

“ A few hours. 


Has he any near rela- 
tives?” 
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“Only a poor old grandmother in 


Wigan.” 

And drawing near to the dying man, 
Nancy stooped to whisper, ‘“ Fred, dost 
knaow me?” 

Slowly the glazed eyes opened, and a 
faint smile flickered across the ashen fea- 
tures. 

** Yo’ve coom at last, Nancy.” 

* Ah coom as soon as Ah could, Fred.” 

“ Ah’m deein’, lassie, dost knaow ?” 

A strangled sob was the response, and 
the doctor touched her arm, saying kindly, 
“You must control yourself, my dear.” 

Gulping down her tears, the girl said, 
“ Fred, ax God to ’ave mercy on yor soul, 
lad. Now is the appointed time, behold, 
now is the day of salvation! God is full of 
luv and compassion, Fred: caunt yo’ trust 
"Im ? ”» 

“ If God were full of luv ’E’d ne’er ’ave 
made yo’ so hurd-hearted, Nancy,” whispered 
the man doggedly. 

** But ’E luvs yo’ a thaasand times better 
tan Ah do, Fred.” 

* Dost luv me atall, Nancy? Speak out, 
lass. Ah’m deein’, dost year?” 

The doctors stole away, and Fred and 
Nancy were left alone. 

For a moment there was silence. Then 
the girl slipped down on her knees at the 
bedside, and the man looked into her face. 

“Don’t be feeared, lass. Ah’m no 
caoward, Ah con dee as Ah’ve lived.” 

“Oh, Fred, whisht, whisht! Ah luv yo’ 
better t’an life—Ah’d near ’ave said better 
tan my soul, God forgive me,” she gasped. 

A smile came over the man’s face, and he 
whispered, 

“ Kiss me, Nancy.” 

“ Oh, Fred, Fred! my heart ull breek. Ah 
caunt let yo’ goo,” she sobbed. 

“Tt’s all fer th’ best, lass. Yo'll wed a 
better lad t’an me, I were allusa bit wildish.” 
Then as she moved her position, “ Yo’ll 
not leeave me, Nancy? It ull not be long.” 

 T’jl stay wi’ yo’, Fred ; but oh, lad, do ax 
God to forgive yo’. Say after me, Lord ’ave 
mercy on me a sinner.” 

‘‘Lord ’ave mercy on me a sinner,” re- 
peated the man distinctly. Then in a 
whisper. ‘ Dun yo’ think ’E’ll tak a bad lad 
loike me into th’ kindum, Nancy ?” 

“Oh yes ; say after me again, Fred, Jesus 
died for me a sinner.” 
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“ Jesus died for me a si 

“Fred, Fred!” 

There was silence. 

A few minutes later Captain Nancy was 
taken home to her mother. 

“ Hoo’s ’ad a shock; hoo’ll happen be 
better when hoo’s ’ad a cup o’ tay,” said 
the kind-hearted woman who had escorted 
Nancy home. And thinking the widow and 
daughter would prefer to be alone, she took 
her departure. 

“What is it, ma wench ?” 

*¢ Oh, mother, Ah s’all dee.” 

“ Was it Fred Tennant?” 

The girl nodded. 

** Was it weel wi’ ’is soul, Nancy ?” 

“Oh, mother, Ah’ve browt shaame upon 
th’ Army. Ah thowt more of his luv t’an Ah 
did of his soul.” 

‘‘God is luv. ’E onderstands,” said the 
old woman. ‘Coom, drink this cup 0’ 
tay.” 

But Nancy left the tea untasted, and 
mounting the creaking staircase spent the 
day in solitude. In the evening she came 
downstairs, and her face was calm and 
serene. 

“ Hoo’ll stop at whaam t’ neet ?” said the 
old woman. 

“No, mother, Ah promised to sing a solo 
for Major Flinders.” 

“ But are t’ strong enoo ?” 

“God is strong, mother.” 

Mrs. Dean said no more, and half-an-hour 
later Captain Nancy took her usual place 
upon the platform of the barrack-room. 
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The tragedy of the morning had caused 
more than the usual sensation, and curiosity 
was rife respecting Nancy. But if the 
people expected harrowing details of Fred 
Tennant’s death, they were disappointed. 
Nancy’s share in the evening’s proceedings 
was limited to asolo. She looked unusually 
pale, and as she arose at the Major’s bidding, 
her great dark eyes looked down upon the 
people with an expression of compassion 
and sadness. 

A cornet played over the air, then with an 
effort she raised her voice : 


Love divine, all loves excelling 





She faltered, then was silent. 

The cornet continued shrieking the tune, 
but Nancy stood mute before the audience. 

Then motioning the musician to be silent, 
she gathered herself together for one more 
effort. 

Softly rose the liquid contralto voice, then 
gathering strength it filled the room with 
quivering music: 


Love divine, all loves excelling, 

Joy of heaven to earth come down, 
Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 

All thy faithful mercies crown. 
Jesu, Thou art all compassion, 

Pure, unbounded love Thou art}; 
Visit us with Thy salvation, 

Enter every trembling heart. 


When she had finished the people were 
weeping. 

And that was Captain Nancy’s last appear- 
ance in public. 





“WHERE HIGH THE HEAVENLY TEMPLE STANDS” 


NOTES OF AN EXPOSITORY LECTURE ON MICHAEL BRUCE'S SCOTTISH 
PARAPHRASE OF HEBREW IV. 14-16, IN FREE ST. GEORGE'S 
CHURCH, EDINBURGH 


By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


ICHAEL BRUCE, the author of 
this noble paraphrase, was the son 
of a handloom-weaver in Kinness- 
wood, a small village near Kinross. 

Alexander Bruce, Michael’s father, was an 


elder in the Secession Church of Ebenezer 


and Ralph Erskine, and “The Gospel 
Sonnets ” would be learned by young Bruce 
at his mother’s knee, and sung by him at his 
father’s family worship. The boy Michael 
began to make his living by herding sheep on 
the slopes of the Lomonds, but the herd-boy 
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who carried “ Paradise Lost” about with him 
as he fed his flock was no ordinary herd-boy. 
At school young Bruce sprang at a bound 
into the foremost place, and a small legacy 
of eleven pounds that fell in to the old 
weaver about that time enabled him to send 
his talented son to the University of Edin- 
burgh, with a view to the Christian ministry. 

But, like some other Scottish students I 
have known, hard work combined with in- 
sufficient food and clothing, soon completely 
undermined a constitution that had never 
been strong, till this rare and saintly genius 
was cut off by death in his twenty-first year. 
The young divinity student left several things 
behind him that still testify to the loss that 
the religion and the literature of Scotland 
sustained by his death ; but it is his exquisite 
“Ode to the Cuckoo” that has placed 
Michael Bruce so high among our Scottish 
poets. The last two verses of the Ode 
will convey some idea of the beauty and the 
tenderness of the author’s mind. 


Sweet bird! Thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 


O could I fly, I'd fly with thee; 
We'd make, with social wing, 

Our annual visit o'er the globe, 
Companions of the spring.* 


But it is Michael Bruce’s remarkable para- 
phrases of certain selected portions of sacred 
Scripture—* my son’s Gospel sonnets” as old 
Alexander Bruce called them—that interest 
me most, and especially his fine rendering 
of Heb. iv. 14, to the end. 


Where high the Heavenly Temple stands, 
The House of God not made with hands. 


Yes, high; but high, let it be well under- 
stood, with the highest kind of highness. 
High, not so much in space, as in station 
and in estate. High, not as we say that the 
sun and the moon and the stars are high; 
but rather as joy is high above sorrow, and 
strength is high above weakness, and honour 


* The poetical works of Michael Bruce, edited 
by the Rev. William Stephen, Free Church, Kelty, 
(Paisley: Parlane, 2s. 6d.), will make those who read 
the book thoroughly acquainted with Bruce, and 
with all the literature, biographical and contro- 
versial, that has grown up around his name and 
his works. 
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is high above shame, and as a crown is high 
above a cross. That is the height of the 
text. Not a geometrical or an astronomical 
height, but a moral, a mystical, and a spiritual 
height. Not high as Mount Zion was high 
above the valleys round about Jerusalem, 
but high as heaven is high above earth, and 
as God is high above man. 


The House of God not made with hands. 


Not made with the hands of Bezaleel or 
Aholiab, that is, but by the word of God, 
who spake and it stood fast. It is the same 
house of God of which the Son of God spake 
when He said, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. I go to prepare a place 
for you so that where I am there ye may be 
also,” 

A great High Priest our nature wears, 
The Guardian of mankind appears. 


Our nature ; for all nature is not the same 
nature. “There is one nature of men,” 
says the Apostle, “another nature of beasts, 
another of fishes, and another of birds. 
There are celestial natures, and natures 
terrestrial.” But above all other natures 
there is the divine nature, and, united to it 
in the complex person of Christ, human 
nature, our own nature. And human nature 
we know, if we can be said to know anything. 
We know our own bodies and our own souls, 
if we know anythingat all. Now, the Divine 
Son of God, in the fulness of time, took to 
Himself our nature, a true body and a reason- 
able soul. And what He took Hestill keeps. 
Only, He has now ascended up on high, and 
He has taken our nature, a body and a soul 
with Him to the right hand of the Throne 
of God. Human nature is now glorified in 
Him, even as He was humbled in it. What, 
all, it is to be glorified we do not as yet know; 
but we shall know that also when we awake 
in His likeness. And we know this, mean- 
time, that while we are still down here in the 
body and the soul of our humiliation, He 
has, in the body and soul of His exaltation, 
ascended up on high. 


He who for men their surety stood, 
And poured on earth His precious blood. 


Now we all know what a surety is. Some 
men among us know what a surety is to 
their cost: while others know it to their 
deliverance in the day of their need. Well, 
Jesus Christ is our surety in our day of need. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF MICHAEL BRUCE 


Whatever that may mean as between God 
and our surety Jesus Christ, we know better 
what it means between Jesus Christ and our- 
selves. For we were drowned in debt, and 
in a most dreadful kind of debt. There is 
scarcely a worse condition to be in on earth 
than to be hopelessly drowned in debt. Still, 
an utterly hopeless debt, heart-breaking as it 
is, falls far short of our dreadful estate as 
sinners. But, what a surety He is by whom 
we have received the Atonement! Poor 
people can scarcely get their very best friends, 
their very own flesh and blood, to become 
surety for them. And even when the cau- 
tioner does take the pen into his hand, with 
what a bad grace he does it. How he 
grudges and grumbles to do it, even when he 
cannot escape doing it. But what does our 
surety do? He does not wait till we are driven 
demented with the taunts and the threats of 
our cruel creditors. He does not stay shut up 
in His wealthy and comfortable house till we 
weary Him out with our petitions to Him. 
No; He comes of His own free will and full 
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accord to our prison-door, and He 
holds up to our eyes our dread- 
ful bond already blotted out. 
We cannot believe our eyes. 
We cannot believe our ears. At 
the sight of it our hearts fail us. 
And we fall at His feet as dead 
men. We fall at His feet in His 
blessed debt to all eternity. Our 
forefathers opened their veins in 
Greyfriars churchyard, and signed 
the covenant with their hearts’ 
blood, in order that all men might 
see that they were Christ’s bond- 
men because of the blood He 
had shed for them in Gethsemane 
and Golgotha. And when He 
comes to our door with our bond 
blotted out, it will work this effect 
in us, that we shall always after 
that be found forgiving other 
men, as God, for Christ’s sake, 
has forgiven us. After that it 
will be simply impossible for us 
to harbour a debt, or entertain 
so much as a grudge against any 
man whatsoever. We shall never 
again take our fellow-servant by 
the throat, after our Master has 
in that way taken us by the hand. 
How could we? We could not. 

Our Lord’s suretyship lies at the founda- 
tion of this great scripture here so finely 
paraphrased. But it is His sympathy with 
us that forms the rich burden both of this 
Epistle and this paraphrase. In the divine 
Greek of this Epistle there is what our New 
Testament scholars call a hapax legomenon : 
a word, that is, that never occurs elsewhere 
in all the Bible. And, more than that, we 
are not able to translate this unique word, 
because we have no proper equivalent for it 
in the English language. We have apathy 
in the English language, and we have sym- 
pathy, because we have both these affections, 
good and bad, in our hearts. But there is 
something in the heart and mind of Jesus 
Christ that not even our fine word sympa- 
thy sufficiently describes. Our Great High 
Priest is such, both in Himself and in His 
office to usward, that it beggared the richest 
and most elastic language the world has ever 
seen to attempt aright to describe Him, 
And thus it was that the Holy Ghost, when 
He had created and perfected a new affection 
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in our Lord’s heart, was compelled to employ 
a new name wherewith to describe and set 
forth that new affection. The metriopathy of 
Christ * is just His sympathy ; but it is His 
sympathy metred out, measured out, to each 
one of His people according to their peculiar 
and individual need. Our Lord’s is not a 
general, instinctive, indiscriminate, wholesale 
sympathy: His sympathy is a sympathy 
felt, and expressed, and made to operate 
according to the special measure of every 
several man’s special and individual and 
unshared case. As the Apostle once for 
all has it, it is the metriopathy of Jesus 
Christ. Blessed be all His names! But, 
with this scripture and this paraphrase open 
before us, our hearts call up to Him and 
say, ‘‘ Blessed be this Thy new-to-us and so 
gracious Name!” 


In every pang that rends the heart, 
The Man of Sorrows had a part. 


Yes and no. For there is a kind of pang; 
there is a unique and a peculiar pang that 
even this Epistle is compelled to confess 
against itself that He never felt and 
could not feel. He felt the pangs of 
poverty, and loneliness, and bodily pain 
to the uttermost. He felt the pangs of 
being misunderstood, and misrepre- 
sented, and spoken against, and hated, 
and hunted down, and at last crucified. 
And He has the most perfect, because 
experimental, sympathy with all His 
people in all those sufferings of theirs. ‘ , 
He still remembers in the skies His % 
tears, His agonies and cries. But, + 
when all is said, He never was a sinner. 

That is something He had no experience 

of. He never was a broken-hearted 

sinner. The reproaches of men broke 

His heart, but not self-reproach. He 

drank many bitter cups in Histime, but “7 
never the cup of self-contempt, which is 
bitterer to drink than blood. Amid all 
His cries, both in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary, no man ever heard Him cry, 
“Oh, wretched man that I am!” 
No; with all His humiliation, and that 
down to death and hell, He never 
knew the death and hell of a bad 
heart; a false, envious, spiteful, im- 
penitent, prayerless, Godless heart. 


* « Goodwin,” iv. 129 
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Man of Sorrows, as He was, He never tasted 
that sorrow of all sorrows, the exquisite, in- 
tense, and unapproachable sorrow of sin. 
At the same time, and though it is not to be 
found in the whole of Holy Scripture, for 
myself, I have no doubt whatever that some- 
how and somewhere in that Mystery of God- 
liness, the glorified Man of Sorrows, there is 
to be found the most experimental acquaint- 
ance with a sinful heart under its sanctifi- 
cation. Experimental I am compelled to 
call it, because the Holy Ghost has not as 
yet coined the proper word for it. But, de- 
pend upon it, the thing is there, though there 
is nO name given among men for it. There 
are heights and depths in the Godhead, and in 
the Manhood, and in the _ Immanuel—union 
of both, that not even inspired Scripture has 
attempted to wade out into them ; and this of 
His sympathy with the processes and pains, 
the tears and agonies and cries of sanctifica- 
tion, is one of the deepest and best of them. 
I do not know that it is written in as many 
words in any scripture ; but it is as true as if 
things were so written. 
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“ If my temptations to sin!” He reasons 
with Himself and says, “ were such a fiery 
trial to me; if the hour and power of dark- 
ness made me, as I wel! remember, to sweat 
great drops of blood; if the burden of 
imputed sin so bore me down and over- 
whelmed me; what would original and 
indwelling sin have been? I can imagine 
it,” He says to Himself, “ indeed, I as good 
as feel it in myself when I see and hear 
those who are bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh in their agony on account of it. 
Their cries and tears under the power and 
pollution of sin, pierce my heart far more 
than all my own cries and tears under the 
imputation and the punishment of sin. And 
because they so turn to me, and so cry to me 
day and night, I will take no rest till I have 


avenged them of their adversary.’ And I will 
avenge them of their great adversary, and I 
will do it speedily.” 

Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah? Wherefore - 
art thou red in thine apparel, and thy 
garments like him that treadeth in the wine- 
fat? It is because the day of vengeance is 
in mine heart, and the year of my redeemed 
has come. For I looked, and there was 
none to help; and I wondered that there 
was none to uphold ; therefore mine own arm 
brought salvation unto me, and my fury it 
upheld me. 

With boldness therefore at the throne, 
Let us make all our sorrows known, 

And ask the aids of heavenly power, 
To help us in the evil hour. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 
By tHE Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Brightly gleams our banner" 
Lesson: St. John iii. 14-18 
Text: ‘‘ Let us lay aside every weight, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us.”’— 
Heb. xii. 1. 
ON WHEELS: STARTING 


IDN’T St. Paul often talk about the 

Greek foot-runners — how they 

trained, how they stripped so as 

to run light, how crowds lined the 

circle at the end of the course to watch the 

race, how the athletes pressed on to the goal 

for the prize, the green garland? When we 

speak of “running the race” of the Christian 

life, may we not just as well take our ideas 

from cycling as St. Paul did from the foot- 
race at the Olympic games ? 

“ Points for cyclists”—how many of these 
are much the same as “‘points” for the Christ- 
ian life? Make outa list of all you can think 
of. Here are some for you to start with. 

i. The first “ point” for the beginner is 
confidence. Isn’t it fearfully hard to learn to 
ride? Not so hard as it looks. The older 
and stiffer you are the more difficult it is. 
But it comes quite easy if you learn young. 


Don’t be afraid nor get flurried. Trust 
your machine. It will bear you up. At 
first you feel as if you had to grip it and 
wrestle with it like a fierce and vicious 
creature ; but you learn to have confidence 
in it. The more firmly you sit on it the 
safer you are. 

Have you begun to be a real Christian ? 
If you learn young you will learn easily, and 
then it will be a pleasure all your days. 
The great thing first of all is to give yourself 
over to it, to throw heart and soul into the 
life to which Christ calls you. Don’t be like 
a nervous cyclist who has one foot on the 
pedal and the other foot feeling for the 
ground, his pitiful protests showing that his 
fickle fancy has changed! Don’t hang back 
while still wanting to learn. 

“For my part, I’m going to ride the race 
of a Christian life, following Jesus.” Good! 
Well, then, commit yourself to it. Don’t 
hold back as if half of you wanted to stop 
and give up. Throw your whole heart into 
it, and that will make it easier. The more 
you trust the sooner you'll ride the Christian 
race well. Be not over-daring ; start quietly ; 
but be not afraid; have “faith,” that is 
confidence. 
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ii. It is an art, and shill comes by practice. 
You'll never learn by reading about how to 
ride; you'll learn only by trying it. And 
don’t begin by pulling the thing to pieces to 
see how it is made, like Helen’s babies who 
wanted to see how the wheels went round! 
Get on and ride, and by-and-by you'll know 
more about the “make” of a machine. 
And you are not made a Christian by read- 
ing about it. You don’t need to know all 
about faith and other workings of religion. 
It is only by trusting and riding that you 
will learn, and by-and-by you will know the 
how and why of the things of Christ. 

Perhaps, indeed, we may ride better at the 
first trial than at the second or third. Sol 
have found in learning tennis, golf, and other 
games. But keep at it, and soon you feel 
at home on wheels and get the delight that 
pays you for all it cost you tolearn. Some 
people seem to think that one day God will 
do something that will make it quite easy all 
at once to be good Christians. It is true 
that God does move our hearts and turn 
them to Christ. But to be good is an art, 
and you can only learn by steady practice. 
Take pains and you will get skill in doing 
right and living like Jesus. 

Of course we all have “ spills,” but they 
are not deadly. We pick ourselves up again, 
take our falls sensibly, and show spirit by 
trying time after time. Look on ahead of 
you, not down at your wheels; turn the 
wheel in the direction you feel you are 
falling; and keep going forward. So in 
seeking to live like Christ you will make 
mistakes and “come down.” Take your 
falls sensibly. Do not say that “it’s no use 
trying,” that you “can’t be a Christian.” 
Keep going on, trying, praying, learning 
better from your mistakes. You may feel it 
harder after you have tried once or twice. 
But do not lose heart. Press on, and you 
will get to think that the best thing in the 
world is to be a good true disciple of 
‘Christ. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “I’m a little pilgrim” 
Lesson: 1 Cor. ix. 24-27 
Text: ‘‘ I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ... 
I keep under my body.""—1 Cor. ix. 26 
SIDE-SLIPS AND GRIT 


tii. Learn the steady pace. Any foolish person 


can ride fast, rushing on or “ coasting,” to 
the common danger or at the risk of his own 
neck. But it is the mark of a good rider 
that he can go slow. On a dusty road, when 
the way is blocked, he can hold his machine 
firmly under him, keep tight grip of it with 
feet and hands, and move as slow as the 
traffic. Besides the tight and “ticklish ” 
places, there are slippery places on the road 
where the rash and jerky rider is most likely 
to “skid.” No one is so safe there as the 
fellow who is master of his machine, and 
knows how to go slow and be on his 
guard. 

It is easy to make a dash at a Christian 
life. I have seen some do that who “ came 
a cropper” and tried no more. The test 
comes when you have to hold yourself in and 
keep going without falling. Often you have 
to turn sharp corners. Or things block the 
way. There is nothing for it but the slow 
and steady pace of patience. Hold in your 
temper. Put the brake on your hot and im- 
patient spirit. Check your tongue. And 
there are many “ slippery places ” in life, and 
you don’t always know when you are coming 
to them. Smooth, soft temptations meet 
you unawares. To save yourself from “ side- 
slips,” you have to “ keep under your body,” 
to learn the look of dangerous bits, to restrain 
your passions, keep tight hold of yourself, 
and go steadily till you reach safer ground. 
You prove your skill when your will is master 
of your body, feelings, fancies, wishes, and 
ways. It is the steady rider who goes farthest 
in the day’s run. 

iv. Keep all clean, if you want to run easily. 
In summer the dust, in winter the mud, gets 
into the bearings and the chain, and if the 
machine is allowed to go for long without 
being cleaned it runs heavily. Balls, cones, 
cogs, and gear get clogged; there is more 
friction, and the driving becomes twice as 
hard. ‘There are people who take no pride 
in keeping their cycles in good condition, 
letting them get rusty and foul, so that the 
parts wear out quickly and they get weary of 
the “ fag” of riding. 

Some people’s hearts are neglected in this 
fashion. They have been careless. Bad 
ways and feelings have gathered on their 
consciences, which are foul and clogged. 
Some folk are going about with hearts that 
have not been made clean for ever so long. 
Their life drags heavily, and they find it so 
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difficult to pray and do right, and everything 
feels wretched. Do you know that every- 
thing wrong you do is like dirt in the bear- 
ings? And if you do not quickly clean it 
away it will rust and wear down the conscience. 
Some who take pride in taking good care of 
their bicycles keep dirty consciences. Are you 
one of them? Grit in the wheels makes hard 
riding, is even worse than hills of difficulty. 
If you want them to run smoothly, go often 
and make clean your hearts. 

How to clean up? How tosuspend the 
machine, how to pour paraffin into the bear- 
ings, to steep the chain in paraffin so as to 
let it get into the joints, how to dry it and 
apply blacklead, &c., how to brush cogs and 
adjust cones and tighten up nuts—no need 
to tell you that. If it has got into a very 
foul state, loosen the parts and thoroughly 
wash out all the grit. Then, once thoroughly 
cleansed, if you take care to keep it sweet 
every time you ride, it will only need to be 
wiped clean and oiled again. 

Go quickly to God with the stain which has 
come on your heart. Confess it; lay all out 
before Him; pray Christ to forgive you ; and 
the oil of His grace will purify your con- 
science, washing away the grit of sin and 
making all sweet. It will work a magical 
change. You will go on your way light and 
happy, and the Christian life will be a plea- 
sure again. Confession and love are the 
great cleansers. Christ came to make pure 
our souls, wiping out our sin. Go to Him 
often. It is easier to clean up every day than 
to do so when a lot of grit has collected and 
clogged the parts. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Little travellers Zionward" 
Lesson: Luke x. 30-37 
Texts: Luke vi. 31, Matt. v. 16 


ON THE ROAD 


v. Then, respect the rules of the road. 
Why have so many quiet people a grudge 
against cyclists? Because some of them 
claim the road all to themselves, startling 
nervous folk out of their wits. And because, 
when they do any accidental damage, they 
rush off like cowards and lend no hand. 
And why is not the Christian life thought of 
more highly by everybody than it is? 
Because so many are selfish, caring little for 
others along the way. 


One of the rules of the road is, “ Honour 
all men,” even the deaf old ladies and the 
children at play, even the hens and the dogs 
(if only they would not insist on getting in 
our way!) Others have a right to be there 
as well as you. Give them their share of 
the highway, and wait their trying pace. 
Our Lord gave the best rules for riders, 
among them that Golden Rule of the Road— 
** Do to others as you would like them to do 
to you.” If you “let your moderation be 
known unto all men,” you will help to make 
everybody respect the Christian life. 

“Lend a hand,” is another rule of the 
road. Like the Good Samaritan, stop and 
help others if you find them in need of 
assistance. ‘This is the second great rule of 
the Christian life. It is what Christ Himself 
did, and what at the Judgment Day He 
blesses others for doing. The selfish are not 
Christian. 

vi. Happily we have company on the way. 
The road seems shorter when you have 
friends to chat with. Just for company you 
like to belong to a club. And, when tour- 
ing, I have found it a benefit to be a member 
of the C.T.C., which has its own resorts in 
almost every town. In the Christian race, 
how much better we get along when we have 
others to whom we can talk about good 
things! Don’t you “club” together in 
Guilds and Christian Endeavour Societies 
and Churches for the “give and take” of 
help? Tens of thousands are going the 
same way, a vaster host than the C.T.C. ; 
and in every town and village you may find 
a home for Christ’s travellers. Perhaps you 
do not know what “the fellowship of the 
saints” is—and you may not like the sound 
of it! But call it “the company of the 
good,” and isn’t it a grand idea and a great 
help? We need such company. It keeps 
us steadfast and cheers us on and stirs us 
up to “ run well.” 

Remember there are other associations 
besides our own. Should one company of 
Christians look down on others because they 
ride not with them and wear different outfit 
and use other kinds of cycles? Good 
machines are not all of one “make.” There 
are many styles in the Christian life as well 
as in bicycles. There is not one kind of 
** safety” only. Some want you to believe 
that theirs is the only sound article. Don’t 
believe them ; very likely there is something 
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weak about their goods when such claims 
are made for them! Of course each prefers 
his own; it suits him. But would it not be 
funny if we saw you spinning along on a 
“ Bantam” looking with haughty contempt 
on all other “ builds” of machines? There 
are many styles and factories of Christian 
life. One sort—say in the North—is heavy, 
but is solid and strong. Some—-say in the 
South —are light and fancy, but run 
pleasantly. But, whether old-fashioned and 
slow or new and fast, they may be of good 
stuff and the riders may be going the right 
way, following Christ. 

vii. Have a light for dark hours. When 
on a journey you carry a lamp even when it 
is not needed, for it will be wanted when 
the night falls. You cannot go and get lamp 
and oil just at the time when you have to 
“light up.” You must have them ready 
with you. Much in your Bible and your 
hymns you don’t understand, and you wonder 
of what use they are to be to you and why 
you have to commit them to memory. 
Some of them you don’t seem to need now, 
for it is the bright day of youth with you. 
But dark hours of trouble will come to you, 
and you will find out their use then. 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” What 
do such verses mean? Carry them in your 
mind. They are lights for dark hours. 
Some day when you come to be in need of 
them, they will be “lit up” to you, and they 
will light your path. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘Through the night of doubt and 
sorrow ” 
Lesson: Phil. iii. 13-21 
Text: ‘* Let us lay aside every weight, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus."—Heb. xii. 1, 2 
THE CAPTAIN 


Can you think of any other “ points” in 
cycling that are also “ points ” in the Chris- 
tian life? Isn’t this one—ride light? Don’t 
burden yourself with too much of the world. 
“Cast aside every weight” that would 
hinder your running. Another — expect 
“ups and downs” in the journey. If the 
roads were quite level and there were no 
climbing, it would be very dull and flat and 
you would get no wide views. Still another 
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—quiet ways are often the best for riding. 
We like the busy highways of the world, but 
in the quiet lanes, away from public notice, 
we get along most easily and safely. And 
here are two other good “ points.” 

viii. Let your Captain lead the way, and 
follow him. Isn’t that in the rules of 
every cycling club? The captain leads and 
shows the way; the members accept his 
ruling. The Great Captain, the “Captain 
of our Salvation”—you know who He is 
—Jesus Christ Our Lord. He receives you 
into His society—shall we say, into His 
Christian “Club”? He gives you the 
badge which shows that you belong to it. 
You promise to try to obey His rules—such 
as those He gave in the Sermon on the 
Mount. He leads and shows you the way. 
When you are not sure whether you ought 
or ought not to do this or that or to go 
here or there, you ask, ‘‘ What does Jesus 
want me to do?” And, “looking unto 
Jesus,” you see the right way. Not only 
keep your Leader in sight, but keep close to 
Him, so that you can speak with Him and 
share His company. So will you be safe, 
and He will show you many things along 
the way. Follow your Leader. “ Run with 
patience the race that is set before you, look- 
ing unto Jesus.” 

ix. You have Home in view at the end of 
the journey. You think this here is home. 
It is one of God’s many Hostels. But the 
‘‘Father’s house” is our real Home. We 
all travel across this world. Some people 
do not know what place they are riding for : 
they just go on; and, although they have no 
clear idea of their direction, they think it 
will somehow be all right. What a sad and 
mad thing! But you, I trust, have chosen 
to follow Christ. And, though you don’t 
know the special route by which He will 
take you, you know that He leads you to the 
heavenly Home. 

How delightful it is to get home at iast 
and find kind faces and have a sweet rest ! 
Happy they who “run the race” well in 
Christ’s company and have the Father’s 
welcome! Oh, then, boys and girls, be 
sure you take your place among Christ’s 
followers and ride. Ride, 1 say, and don’t 
merely look at others riding and think about 
doing it. Go steady to the end, keeping 
close to your Captain. Then, when the 
journey is over, Home, safe Home, at last! 








THE HEALER IN 





THE CEVENNES 


By Mrs, CHARLES GARNETT 


HERE lives in the poor little village 
of Vialas—a hamlet hidden away 
in the Cevennes—an old peasant, 
whose fame has spread over the 

Midi and Switzerland. To arrive at the 
nearest point on the railway above Alais one 
has to reach the wayside station of Genolhac, 
and this from Geneva and Basle takes two 
days and a night; and yet many hundreds 
of Swiss have made this long journey seeking 
cures for all manner of diseases. 

Persons whose testimony cannot be 
doubted agree that many true and lasting 
cures have taken place. Some of these are 
immediate, others aiter the lapse of some 
hours, and others have been gradual, progress 
being made after each separate visit to M. 
Vignes. On the other hand, by no means 
all his clients are restored to health, 

M. C. Vaubrin, writing to L’Eglise Libre, 
June 5, 1896, states: “In the village I 
found forty such persons ill from lameness, 
bad sight, rheumatism and anemia; not 
one of these could state he had received the 
least benefit. It is to be remarked these 
persons were his co-villagers, and have little 
faith in this remarkable man’s powers. A 
doctor who has set up here laughs at the 
idea of M. Vignes injuring his practice. 
M. Vignes is a true type of a Cévénonal. He 
carries his seventy-six years as firmly as one 
of the rocks of his native place. Under a 
somewhat stern exterior there is a warm and 
sympathetic heart, and he gives to the 
hundreds of sick persons who come yearly 
to him a brotherly welcome, but his judg- 
ment of the piety of those who approach 
him is quick, and does not vary. Some he 
welcomes as the children of God; of others 
he says “they are not of God—they are 
living in sin” or “of the world,” and to 
these he is reserved. 

M. Vignes does not cure, as we have 
seen, every one who comes to him, and what 
seems very singular is that his wonderful 
power is intermittent. There have been 
periods in his life when for several weeks 
in succession he has apparently not possessed 
it; it has also been said that he has not the 
power of doing anything for his own wife 





and children when they are ill. At one time 
he was unable, in consequence of indispo- 
sition of his own, to minister to the sick 
who came to see him. Yet after all this has 
been stated it is quite certain that ever since 
he was twelve years old he has had a “* gift 
of healing,” which suggests to those who 
have seen its operation that wonderful gift of 
which St. Paul speaks, 1 Cor. xii. 9, 28, 30, 
as a separate endowment from the working of 
miracles. Hundreds of sufferers have been 
cured. So firm indeed is the belief in his 
powers that at one time it was proposed to 
open an establishment for patients in the vil- 
lage, as there are only two poor inns, and in 
summer it is difficult to get a bed. But M. 
Vignes would not hear of it. He will not ac- 
cept the smallest payment, and is as poor now 
as he was fifty years ago. Sometimes anony- 
mous gifts come to him, and these he at once 
gives away to needy neighbours. Some poor 
people bring offerings of a few oranges (fruit 
is a treat in that barren mountain region) ; 
he takes them kindly, and distributes them 
among thevillagechildren. Herises early, lives 
frugally, and labours all day in his little fields. 
He wears the blouse and sabots of a peasant 


farmer, and his most distinguished visitors» 


have to wait until his goats’ forage is fetched. 
He is never on show. He gives one hour 
at noon to receiving visitors, and rather 
repels than encourages their visits. He has 
always lived in this out-of-the-way corner. 
He is ill-educated, and seldom answers any 
of the shoals of letters he receives. He has 
little of what many religious persons call 
‘‘ spiritual development.” He does not 
know what conceit means, and his one 
strength is a child-like abandonment and 
confidence in God. He personally snows 
the Christ whom he usually speaks of as 
le Bienaimé de Dieu. It is useless to 
discuss theology with M. Vignes. He is 
surrounded by rationalists, but never argues. 
He loves the Bible, and listens humbly and 
with admiration to the sermons in the 
Protestant village church of which he is a 
member. 

He demands in others simple faith in God, 
and he has it himself. To an infidel lady 
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THE HEALER IN THE CEVENNES 


who came to him he briefly said, “Go to 
the doctors.” 

When M. Vignes was twelve years old, 
living alone with his widowed mother she 
fell dangerously ill, and the doctor gave 
her up. One day he found in the Bible the 
verse, ‘If any one is sick among you let 
him pray ;” he fell on his knees by her bed, 
and with all his heart prayed for her recovery. 
She at once began to mend, and was soon 
guite well. From that moment the boy had 
a sure confidence that God answers prayer, 
and he acted on his conviction. If his 
mother’s servants became ill, he prayed and 
they recovered. This became known, and 
strangers came to him to be healed. And 
this has gone on ever since. 

There has been a great diversity in the 
diseases cured. A man anda woman afflicted 
with cataract regained their sight, and could 
read averse on the opposite wall. An affec- 
tion of the kidneys, lupus which disfigured the 
face, deafness, buzzing in the ears, neuralgia, 
fever, rheumatism, even the knotted or 
articular kind, tumour, and _ sleeplessness 
which had lasted for years and produced 
feebleness of the brain, have been perma- 
nently cured. The last-mentioned sufferer 
was a friend of Pastor Schlacter, who accom- 
panied him and saw the instantaneous cure. 
The number of cases vouched for are far too 
numerous to quote. 

Being in the south for the winter of 1897-— 
98, and hearing much of this singular man, 
we were anxious to see him before we left. 
We had heard so much doubt expressed by 
many who found it easier to sneer than to 
deny that we went rather to detect, perhaps, 
than to believe. We left Nimes at 4 A.M., 
and arrived at Genolhac about eight. There 
we found a rough little omnibus with two 
horses harnessed in by ropes—inside was a 
fat Postal Inspector, and on the box a thin 
driver. We began by questioning the latter. 
“Qh yes, Ae believed in M. Vignes, for 
there were beaucoups des guérisons. With- 
out doubt M. Vignes had extraordinary power 
—it was from the good God.” ‘Though 
it was the fourth of March snow tell, and 
we arrived in the village very cold indeed. 

s3chind the hamlet rises a high peak of 
the Cevennes; the view in summer must 
be lovely. You look down into a cup- 
like valley surrounded by mountains. We 
heard, however, that the soil is poor and 
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agricultural life hard, and there are no vine- 
yards. 

A child guided us at noon through a 
rough lane to M. Vignes’ house, or rather 
yard, for his house is at one side, and a 
room where he receives his visitors at the 
other. On the walls of this room were a 
couple of texts: “Who healeth all mine 
infirmities” being one, and a few family 
photographs. Along one end and one side 
of the small room stood a dozen straw- 
bottomed chairs, and opposite a table and 
a rough arm-chair. A woman and a girl 
were already there. She told us they were 
from Geneva; that this was her niece, who 
had for years been totally deaf; that she 
could not hear “de tout, de tout!” that 
they had made the journey once before in 
January, and that already her hearing had 
improved. To our number were added 
one by one five men. One in the far corner 
was a middle-aged man dressed in brown ; 
then a young man came with a lame foot— 
M. Vignes’ buxom daughter kindly brought 
a little stool for him to rest it on; then 
came another peasant in his best suit of 
coarse blue cloth; he was very bad with 
rheumatism in both legs, his right arm and 
the left side of his back. The others need 
not be described, as we only stayed jong 
enough to see the man in brown and the 
one in blue treated. 

We sat in silence and with a nervous 
tension. One o’clock struck, and on the 
stroke heavy steps cressed the yard, the 
door opened, and we involuntarily rose to 
receive the Healer. The rest followed our 
example. A short strong man stood before 
us; he wore a coarse clean shirt and a 
farmer’s suit of black. Probably he had got 
wet through at work—he had certainly 
* cleaned himself.” He carried his seventy- 
five or six years right sturdily, though their 
records were traced on his face in a network 
of wrinkles. His shoulders were not bent, 
and his hands were strong and laborious 
still. His hair was black and, French 
fashion, cut close to his round head. His 
forehead was broad, his eyes dark and quick, 
his jaw square, and his mouth determined 
and somewhat compressed. His voice had 
in it a dominating masterful ring. 

‘‘Be seated, my children,” he said, and 
took possession of the arm-chair and looked 
us over. Then he addressed us collectively 
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in what is his confession of faith. As he 
spoke he glanced from face to face. ‘ My 
friends, you come here in search of some- 
thing I cannot give you. You run to the 
creature, instead of trusting to the Creator. 
When a child is in pain he does not run to 
a stranger, but to his father or mother. It 
is to us that He gives the promise: ‘ Ask 
and ye shall receive.’ God holds to His 
word in what He promises. I am nothing ; 
I can do nothing. It is God who does all. 
He is as much with you as with me. Trust 
yourselves to Him without reserve, and you 
will be cured. If you are of the world go 
to the doctor. If you are of God ask Him 
for yourselves. It is this great God who by 
His pure grace effaces our sins, and cures 
our infirmities. All is here. Do not go to 
a doctor or a chemist but to God, your 
good Father. It is not God’s will that we 
should suffer—He is the kindest of Fathers. 
He sends illnesses for our spiritual education 
that we may come close to Him, and when 
we really come He heals.” 

He then asked the man in brown what 
was the matter. He explained that his malady 
was a severe and constant internal pain. 
M. Vignes nodded, and said a sentence— 
“Do you trust the good Saviour?” “ Yes,” 
said the man, and he went on to the next, 
and the next, interspersing his questions 
with remarks on trust, on unreserved con- 
fidence, on worldliness and sin. ‘The 
good God cannot cure you while a sin 
comes between you and Him ; look in your 
hearts, is it not so?” And he kept paus- 
ing to ask “ Do you understand ?” Whether 
it was that, being English he felt some- 
thing of the national aversion to us, which 
is so strong in the hearts of the working 
classes in some parts of France, one cannot 
tell; but we had a distinct impression of his 
spiritually holding us at bay, as it were. We 
proffered our requests, but he only repeated 
some of his religious remarks, and passed 
on with relief to the Swiss, whom he 
addressed as mes chéres—under his sympathy 
the elder lady melted into tears. 

Then he began again with the man in 
brown, and told him to trust in the good 
Saviour, and all would be well. He care- 
fully had inquired from each of us whence we 
came. He passed over the lame man. ‘Ares, 
mon cher,” he said, and asked the rheumatic 
man in blue if he fully believed that /e bon Sau- 
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veur was able and willing to help him. ‘ Yes,” 
said the man earnestly. “ Walk, my brother.” 

The man rose painfully, hobbled across 
the room and returned. “ Sit down ;” he did 
so slowly. Again M. Vignes exhorted him, 
fixing his dark eyes resolutely on him. We 
all were sitting breathless, watching. ‘ Now,” 
said he, “ walk, and with all your heart pray 
to the good Saviour.” 

The man carried himself upright and 
walked properly, but slowly. “Sit down— 
rise—now—” came the words of command, 
“pray.” He obeyed this time with ease. 
He was cured. 

Our turn came next, and then as it was 
time for the omnibus to start we hurried off 
and left the others. Fortunately we got inside, 
and after waiting twenty minutes were 
joined by the other patients, and many 
villagers, so that the vehicle carried most 
uncomfortably a double load inside and out ; 
and, finally, when we were deposited at the 
Station Shed, we huddled together in the 
rain and sleet. The man in blue had no 
overcoat, and it was a killing place and day 
for a rheumatic sufferer. We inquired how 
he felt now. His legs were all right; the 
pain in his back and arm was gone. No, he 
had no pain, but his arm felt stiff. He said 
solemnly, ‘ Oui, j’ai une guérison.” 

The train lumbered up, and we entered 
the same carriage as the man in brown and 
the two Swiss ladies. The Aunt spoke 
several times to the niece, and she heard and 
replied—they were going home in confidence 
of the girl’s final cure. She had been 
totally deaf since she was twelve years old, 
she was now eighteen; everything else had 
been tried in vain. 

The man in brown said he also had 
received une guérison; the pain was quite 
gone ; he felt he was cured. This was not 
his first visit ; he had taken the long journey 
from Basle twice before. For himself? No! 
the first time he came because his wife was 
like to die. When he got back she was 
better, and within a fortnight well. The 
second time the three children were very ill ; 
they also were entirely cured. There were 
many others in Basle who could tell us the 
same of themselves. The lady from Geneva 
agreed with him in this statement. We pass 
over our own experience ; for months after- 
wards we never thought of M. Vignes with- 
out a thrill of gratitude. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue following are the awards in the Prize 
Competitions for this month :— 


OUTLINES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSON 
I 


CHRIST THE LIGHT 
* The light of the World.""—John viii. 12 
Read John i. 1-10; also Gen. i. 1-6 


HAVE you ever thought of what we should 
do without light, without the warm, radiant, 
life-giving sun? Why, there would be no 
warmth, no flowers, no fruit, no growth, no 
life. For light is necessary to life and 
growth. In the natural world light preceded 
life (Gen. i. 2-3). Nothing could live ina 
world of darkness ; all was still and dark as 
death until God said, “ Let there be light.” 
So in spiritual things we are in the darkness 
of death, till Christ, the Light of the World, 
shines into our souls, giving us new life. 

There are many kinds of lights in the 
world. The will-o’-the-wisp, dancing, alluring, 
deceptive ; the mirage, false and disappoint- 
ing; the aurora, brilliant, restless, ever- 
changing ; the stars with their distant light, 
and the cold light of the moon with its 
borrowed radiance. Yet none of these can 
compare with the sun, upon which we depend 
for existence. 

So Christ is our Sun of Righteousness. 
Other “lights”—hopes, pleasures, ambitions 
—may attract, allure, deceive us for a time. 
He alone can give us life. 

Notice how the warm spring sunshine 
draws the tiny seedlings from under the 
ground, bestowing upon them some of its 
own wonderful colours, and changing them 
into forms of rare beauty. And just as 
flowers turn naturally to the sun, Jesus will 
draw our hearts towards Himself, making us 
“ grow in grace” and abound in fruit (Gal. 
Vv. 22). 

But light reveals. It penetrates every 
corner, dispelling darkness. You raise a 
large stone, and watch all the crawling, ugly, 
creeping things disappear as if they feared 
the light of day. So in the light of Jesus 


sin appears the ugly, shameful, hateful thing 
XXVIlI—40 


it really is. When we open the windows of 
an unused room we see plenty of dust and 
dirt. It was all there before, but the light 
has revealed it. Now Jesus wants to shine 
into every corner of our hearts, that He may 
show us our sins and cieanse us from them. 

Again, light brings health. Sun and light 
and air destroy many forms of disease, and 
bring health and purity into our homes. 
So when Jesus is the Light of our souls, no 
evil or impure thoughts will be harboured, 
but only those that are sweet, true, and holy. 
Let us open our hearts wide to Jesus, that 
He may fill them with the sunshine of His 
love. 

Yet many people draw down their blinds, 
and close their eyes to the light! Are we, 
His own, whom He came to redeem, thus 
closing our eyes to His love and grace, when 
we might be living in His sunshine? 

Shall we not rather be His little sunbeams, 
carrying sunshine wherever we go? For just 
as Jesus revealed and reflected His Father’s 
love, so we in our degree may reflect His 
light, by shining for Him in in our homes 
and daily lives. For 

Jesus bids us shine with a pure, clear light, 
Like a little candle burning in the night ; 
In the world is darkness, so we must shine, 
You in your small corner, I in mine. 
A. EE 
Comrie, Perthshire. 


II 
TEMPTATION 


“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; 
for when he is tried he shall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love Him.”’—Jas. i. 12 


1. Salvation does not mean freedom from 
temptation. 

It isa great mistake for a boy to think 
that to become a Christian means to become 
tree from temptation. ‘The nearer we live 
to Christ the more subtle and fierce do our 
temptations become. 

The spider does not trouble about the fly 
which he has caught ; he uses all his art to 
capture those that are free. 

Our great enemy will do all in his powcr 








to win us back into slavery, when he sees us 
casting off his chains through the power of 
Christ. 

u. Why are temptations allowed to come to 
God’s people? 

(a) To teach us to lean on Christ. 

The storm makes the tree strike its roots 
deeper into the earth. Danger makes the 
sea-anemone shrink closer to the rock. 

(6) To show that the Christian can rejoice 
with everything against him. 

The world can rejoice in sunshine, but 
the Christian can rejoice in storm. ‘Count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions.” 

(c) To show the world the power of God, 
‘*God giveth us the victory.” 

A man working in a Lancashire iron- 
foundry was converted. His whole life was 
changed and he became a new man. His 
fellow workmen watched him closely, eager 
to find some inconsistency in him. But 
they could discover no fault, and, irritated 
beyond measure, they plotted together to 
compel him to lose his temper. Day after 
day they persecuted him, but he stood firm, 
“kept by the power of God.” The men 
hated him more and more: they grew 
desperate and made a last effort. One day 
a man drew a bar of iron out of the furnace. 
“Tom,” he called to the Christian man, 
“lend us a hand with this bar.” Tom 
turned and, thinking the iron was cold, 
grasped it with both hands. There was 
dead silence in the foundry—every man 
was watching. Tom drew away his hands 
in agony, leaving the skin of his palms 
on the iron. Looking quietly at his tor- 
mentor, he said, “I didn’t think you 
would have done that,” and walked out of 
the place. 

(¢d) Samuel Rutherford said, “The devil 
is God’s master-fencer to teach us to handle 
our weapons”; and again, “I find it most 
true that the greatest temptation out of hell 
is to live without temptations.” 

Illustrate by showing how the best soldiers 
are chosen for the hardest battles. 

11. How are we to conqucr temptation ? 

(a) ** Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” Mark xiv. 38. 

Compare— While men slept the enemy 
came.” 

In time of war sentinels are watching 
day and night. 
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(6) “In your temptations, run to the 
promises,” said Rutherford. 

We have not to fight alone ; our great 
King Himself defends us, and we have His 
word: “I will contend with him that con- 
tendeth with thee.” 

W. Caro_, 
Botcherby, Carlisle. 


Ill 
ELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 
“The Lord looketh on the heart."”—1 Sam. xvi. 7 


THERE are few things which have engendered 
so much hatred, strife, and persecution as 
the question of outward religious observ- 
ance. To man is not given spiritual discern- 
ment to read the inmost thoughts: “ For 
man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart” (1 Sam. 
xvi. 7). 

These observances, on which we lay such 
stress, ought to be an outward expression of 
our heart’s devotion to God’s service, but 
alas! serve too often but to conceal a heart- 
less indifference. 

St. Paul preaches a very large charity in 
these matters. ‘ Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant?” he exclaims; “ to his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” Perhaps, 
he points out, a brother’s zeal has taught 
him to practise the self-denial of fasting, you 
on the other hand accept God’s liberal 
bounties with overflowing thankfulness ; only 
be fully convinced in your own mind, for 
though both are acceptable to God if done 
in a loyal spirit, to doubt is sin (Rom. 
xiv.) 

That noble fervour which taught the 
Apostle to become “all things to all men” 
carries him even further. There arose in the 
Corinthian Church a practice concerning the 
lawfulness of Christian’s eating things offered 
in sacrifice to idols (1 Cor. viii.). St. Paul 
points out that this is no sin in itself toa 
Christian of steadfast purpose; the danger is 
in its harmful effect on a weak brother, and 
he gives forth this trumpet note: “ Where- 
fore if meat cause my brother to offend, I 
will eat no meat while the world standeth ” 
(1 Cor. viii. 13). There is a wide charity, 


which should shame our petty carpings and 
bickerings. I, against my own conviction, 
am to fast if my brother is grieved with my 
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meat (Rom. xiv. 15). But there are few of 
us who can rise to St. Paul’s generous 
adaptability, nevertheless let us strive by 
unbounded charity to avoid giving offence to 
others by an ill-concealed contempt for their 
sacred things. 

It is strange that we have so few recorded 
instructions from Christ for the establish- 
ment of outward religious observances: in 
these matters He has left His followers a 
glorious freedom. ‘Stand fast, therefore, 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free” (Gal. v. 1-13). Let no man judge us 
in these matters (Col. ii. 16), and see that 
we judge no man (Rom. xiv. 10). “ Bodily 
exercise,” says St. Paul, “ profiteth little ; 
but godliness is profitable unto all things ” 
(1 Tim. iv. 1-8. Refer also to Col. ii. 
8-23). 

St. James reminds us that a fountain can- 
not at the same place send forth sweet water 
and bitter (James iii. 11). We are told that 
the fruit of “the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 


long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” How can any of 
these flourish side by side with such 


noxious weeds as “ hatred, variance, emu- 
lations, wrath, strife ” ? 

The world is full of evil ; let us Christians 
join hands to fight ; Love will overcome all 
our differences if we sheathe the sword of 
strife (Gal. v. 14-23). 

M, Ettiort, 
Camberley. 


IV 
THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIMAGE 


** These are the journeys of the children of 
Israel.”"—Num. xxxiii. 1 
THe thirty-third chapter of Numbers 
which looks so dull, a mere list of names, 
becomes a deeply interesting epitome— 
if we study it—of the wanderings of the 
Israelites, and still further, an instruc- 
tive allegory of the Christian pilgrimage: 
Their march, like ours to the heavenly 
Canaan, begins with the victory of the 
Lord over the tyrant (v. 8). A season of 
refreshment by the palm trees of Elim fol- 
lows (v. 9). Alas! that we, as they, so soon 
forget the spiritual blessing, and murmur for 
some earthly satisfaction (v. 14). But the 
lesson taught at Rephidim that God is able 
to satisfy all our needs is useful also to 
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us. In the Christian’s life comes many an 
arrival at Sinai(v. 15) where God’s holy laws 
and will are revealed afresh to the soul. 
And yet even this wonderful revelation does 
not suffice to preserve us, or the Israelites, 
from falling before the insidious attacks of 
the “lust of the flesh” (at Kibroth- 
hattaavah the people “lusted” for quails 
v. 16),and the “ pride of life” (v. 17, at 
Hazeroth the people envied Moses and his 
power). Unbelief—want of faith! How 
many a long, restless wandering, as in a 
wilderness, does it lead to, and from how 
many blessings does it shut us out (vv. 
19-34, the wanderings in Sinai). Still the 
goodness of God leads His children to a 
“land of rivers of waters,” quictness and 
peace, where the great lesson, ‘* separated to 
serve,” may be taught them (v. 44; Deut. x. 
7,8). Yet even then comes many a time 
rebellion and disobedience, as here in the 
wilderness of Zin (v. 36). Now and then 
the loss of some Christian leader makes itself 
felt, as when Aaron died in Mount Hor 
(vv. 37, 38). Just as we feel most dis- 
heartened and leaderless the enemy comes 
upon us (v. 40), but God will make us mare 
than conquerors if we trust Him (Num. xxi. 
1-3). Talmonah (v. 41) is a time of fresh 
discouragement and murmurs followed by 
the “grievous” chastening of the Lord 
(fiery serpents), which is graciously withdrawn 
in answer to the look’ of faith (Num. xxi. 
4-9). <A bright period is the next piece of 
the road (v. 44) marching “toward the sun- 
rising” glory in front (Num. xxi. 11). 
Gradually we begin to possess some of the 
inheritance provided for us; little by little 
we appropriate more and more—as here at 
Dibon-Gad (v. 46) the Israelites gained 
possessions and built cities in the land of 
promise (Num. xxxii. 34-42). A view of 
our heavenly home is often granted to the 
eye of faith, as to Moses at Nebo (v. 47), 
and sometimes the Christian may win great 
victories for his Lord, as Israel did at Moab 
(v. 48; Num. xxi. 20-35), and be blessed 
with rich blessings, spiritual and material, 
such as fell to Israel’s share by the mouth 
of Balaam (Num. xxii.). But, even blessed 
and prosperous, we may fall, as Israel did, 
by “ the lust of the eyes,” and call down the 
anger of our God (v. 49; Num. xxv.). 
Chapters xxxiv. and xxxv., giving directions 
beforehand for use in Canaan, typify “the 











earnest of our inheritance,” sealed to us by 
the Holy Spirit. 
M. C. E. S., Raphoe, Co. Donegal. 


WE are glad to find place also for the 
following : 


Vv 
THE DESIRE OF A CHRISTIAN MAN 
‘‘ My heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God.” —Ps. Ixxxiv. 2 

You will find the truest thing in a man’s 
heart when he speaks to God. We are not 
always ourselves when we talk with men. 
Sometimes in secret we have to deplore what 
we are in public, but in private and before 
God we are our true selves. 

1. Notice the longing in the man’s heart. 
It is for God. ‘The greatest need for the 
unsaved is to feel their need. The great 
aim of teaching is to make them feel it. 
Socrates said his work was a negative one: 
to bring men from ignorance unconscious 
to ignorance conscious. The first step in 
knowledge is the consciousness of not know- 
ing. So if by any means the-unsaved can 
be brought from unconscious to conscious 
want of Christ, the first step towards 
salvation is taken. Now, here is a man con- 
sciously in need of God. Here is, then, a 
man who is in possession of salvation. 

(a) Point out what a transformation there 
is in a man when he is saved. The story of 
Adam and Eve hiding from God behind the 
trees of the garden. ‘There is none that 
seeketh after God” (Ps. xiv.). Then the state- 
ment of this passage of Holy Writ. 

(4) Point out it is the living God for 
whom the man longs. Remark on the dif- 
ference between the presence of a friend and 
his portrait—a living, speaking likeness, but 
it neither breathes nor speaks. So an idea 
of God cannot satisfy. It must be Himself. 

11. Notice the depthof the longing. Without 
conditions. To grant it may mean poverty, loss 
of every earthly thing. Still let me have God. 

(a) The longing is supreme. David in 
exile might have wished for many things—his 
throne, Jerusalem, his family. What will not 
men do for wealth, power, rank ? but there 
is a desire in the gracious heart deeper than 
all—the living God. 

(6) The longing dominates the whole man, 
faculties of mind, affections of heart. “ My 
heart and flesh crieth out.” A lost child 
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only wants one among five millions—his 
mother. That’s enough. 

11. The secret of such intense longing. 
When a man is saved God the Holy Ghost 
has come to him. It is God in him crying 
out for God, and the more the man has of 
God the more he will cry for Him. Notice 
again the Psalmist had probably a new dis- 
covery of the emptiness of all earthly things. 
Picture David rising from being a shepherd 
lad to the very first place, King of God’s 
people Israel, then exile through Absalom’s 
rebellion. He feels one thing only can 
satisfy—the living God. 

Iv. The joy of such longing. It will be satis- 
fied. “ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Rutherford says that Christ’s bairn that is 
the most troublesome is the most welcome. 
The bairn that’s always whining for a piece 
and a drink is the best. He commends 
those who all day hang round Christ’s 
pantry. 

T. C., Wallingford. 


COMPETITION FOR OCTOBER 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPT. 20. 

Contributions should be written on one side of the 
faper, and should be addressed to ‘* The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
yeturned. 

Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 128. 6d., 
tos. and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best papers of 
500 words on ‘The picture that has most impressed 
me: its story and its lessons."" No limit is placed as 
to whether the picture should be an old or modern work 
of art. 





OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for publi- 
cation in the SuNDAY MaGazing, and ask those who 
intend to submit prints to us to note the following rules 
of the competition :—The photographs must be taken by 
the sender, or the sender must transmit with them a 
permission to use them signed by the actual photo- 
grapher. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be so packed as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. Each photograph 
is to be accompanied by one hundred to two hundred 
words giving particulars as to the picture and the 
locality. Full name and address should be given on 
the back of each photograph. No photographs can be 


returned, but for each that we use we shall award an 
honorarium of 7s. 6d. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


N interesting link still exists between the 
Cathedral cloisters and the modern printing- 
house. Before printing was invented the 

monks, anxious that the Bible and other priceless 
works should be multiplied and preserved for 
future generations, set to work with prodigious 
patience to copy them out letter for letter, and, 
later on, when printing began to supplant their 
tedious method of making books, those who were 
engaged in the new art which Caxton carried on 
at Westminster Abbey were divided into groups 
located in the various chapels, and thus, naturally, 
each worker came to describe himself as attached 
to this chapel or that. 





THE word “chapel” lingers in the printing-house 
of to-day in connection with the unions of work- 
men who have organised themselves into self- 
governing bodies for the purpose of settling any 
disputes which may arise as to charges for work 
done and not specially provided for by the scale in 
force, for the arrangement of labour, and the hours 
during which work may be done, &c. The “chapels” 
are usually three in number—the “ machine,” 
‘composing "’ and ‘* warehouse ""—and a president, 
known as the “father” of the chapel, is elected by 
the respective members. He is usually chosen on 
account of his extensive knowledge of the customs 
which have grown up inside our large printing- 
houses, and to him are referred in the first instance 
all matters ofdispute. The chapels are sub-divided 
into ‘“‘companionships,” with a ‘ clicker,” or 
overseer, at their head. The clicker gives out the 
‘‘takes"’ of MSS. to the compositors working in 
his companionship. Should a question arise which 
the ‘‘ father” cannot settle, he will call a meeting 
of the chapel and take their opinion, and possibly 
the meeting will authorise the father to meet the 
principals of the establishment and confer with 
them on the point at issue. Thus, it will be seen 
that one word used in connection with printing- 
house rule has a definite significance, and is a real 
connecting link between the solemnity and stillness 
of the cloistered life of the monks in the early days of 
Christianity, and the busy hum and bustle of a 
nineteenth-century printing-house. 





Tue building most venerated on the American 
continent is the State House, or Independence 
Hall, in Philadelphia. It contains many relics 
idolised by the American nation, but no object in 
the country has roused the enthusiam that is 
brought out by a sight of the old bell preserved 
there. Men and women have been known to kiss it, 
to kneel before it and to shed tears on it, and one 
pair of lovers came to the State House once asking 
to stand beneath it to be married. Not long since 
an old man travelled from the West to see it. He 


stood with bowed head for a few minutes, and then 
falling on one knee exclaimed, ‘‘ God bless the old 
bell. Now that my eyes have seen it I can go 
home and die a better man.” The affection in 
which the bell is held is explained by the fact that 
it was rung when independence was proclaimed, 
and ever since has been called Liberty Bell. When 
it was tolled in later times for Chief Justice Mar- 
shall it cracked. At acelebration of Washington's 
birthday the crack became so large as to put the 
bell for ever out of use. But it will always be re- 
membered by the American nation for the part it 
played when they realised their ideal of indepen- 
dence, and no important national exhibition takes 
places without the bell occupying an important 
place. Strange to say, this venerated possession was 
made in Whitechapel, England, and the name of 
its maker is buried in oblivion. 





Henry Warp BEEcueER, the famous divine, was in 
the habit of opening any letters which happened to 
be sent to him at his church, and reading them out 
to his congregation. Not infrequently he made 
them subjects of comment, or, if of sufficient interest, 
he even based his discourse upon them. One day 
he found the single word “ fool” written upon a 
large sheet of paper. He did not depart from his 
usual course, and when he told his congregation of 
the letter added neatly : ‘‘ Now Ihave known many 
an instance of a man writing a letter and forgetting 
to sign his name ; but this is the only instance I have 
ever known of a man signing his name and forgetting 
to write the letter.” 


A SCHOOL superintendent was advising his class to 
use their eyes upon the common objects around 
them. ‘‘How many seed compartments are there 
in an apple?” he queried. No one knew. ‘ And 
yet,” said he, ‘all of you eat many apples in the 
course of a year and see the fruit every day, prob- 
ably. You must learn to notice the little things 
in nature. Now, perhaps some little boy who has 
driven the cows to the pasture can tell me on 
which jaw the cow has her teeth?” No answer 
for a time, and then one little fellow volunteered the 
information that ‘‘ our cow has teeth on both jaws, 
*cause she chaws hay all up fine.” “If that is so, 
my boy,” replied the superintendent, ‘I'd advise 
you to sell that wonderful cow with teeth on both 
jaws to some museum. I'm afraid, children, that 
you haven’t studied nature quite closely enough.” 
The talk pressed the children. They earnestly dis- 
cussed the matter at recess time, and the teacher 
next day overheard a little girl, with some com- 
panions around her, say very gravely, ‘ Now, 
children, make believe that I’m the superinten- 
dent. You've got to know more about common 
things. If you don’t you'll all grow up hopelessly 
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foolish. Now, tell me,” she said, looking sternly 
at a playmate, ‘‘ how many feathers has a hen"! 





Mr. GrorGE MU ter had a curious experience in 
connection with the opening of his Orphan Homes. 
Every one is aware how this great philanthropist 
took all his needs in prayer to the Creator. Miiller 
was deeply interested in orphanges, and was em- 
boldened to take the final step in commencing one 
under his own guidance by the fact that ten pounds 
more than he needed had been sent to him for other 
work in which he wasengaged. This he accepted as 
a sign that all his needs would be supplied, and 
prayer so confirmed this view that he quickly took 
the first formal step by convening a public meeting. 
Then in reading the Psalms he was one day struck 
with the words “‘ Open thy mouth wide and I will 
fill it.” The text became his life motto, and the 
promise a power in moulding his work. He 
prayed for premises; for one thousand pounds; for 
suitable helpers, Two days after he received his 
first gift in money—one shilling—and within two 
days more his first gift of furniture—a wardrobe. 
Once he got his scheme fairly launched Miller had 
no difficulty in quickly getting ready to receive his 
orphans, and the public were informed that on a 
certain day he would be prepared to consider 
applications. 





Now happened the curious thing. When the 
appointed day arrived not one application was made, 
Everything was ready, the building was furnished, 
the helpers stood with eager hands, funds were at 
the bank, but the orphans were missing. It wasa 
day of bitter humiliation to George Miiller. He 
realised that though he had prayed for everything 
else it had never entered into his mind to pray for 
the orphans. It was to him an unaccountable 
omission, and he earnestly set about to remedy 
it. Even whilst he prayed the answer was given, 
and the next day the first application for admis- 
sion was made. After that he was even more care- 
ful to take every fresh step with care and prayer. 





MULver’s view of the conditions under which 
prayer was likely to be answered were that we 
“ask only for that which it would be for the glory 
of God to give us; for that, and that alone, can be 
for our real good. But it is not enough that the 
thing for which we ask God be for His honour and 
glory, but we must, secondly, ask it in the name of 
the Lord Jesus—viz., expect it only on the ground 
of His merits and worthiness. We should bclieve 
that God is able and willing to give us what we ask 
Him for. We should continue in prayer until the 
blessing is granted, without fixing to God a time 
when, or the circumstances under which, He should 
give the answer. Patience should be exercised in 
connection with our prayer. We should at the 
same time look out for and expect an answer till it 
comes. If we pray in this way, we shall not only 
have answers, thousand of answers to our prayer, 


but our own souls will be greatly refreshed and 
invigorated in connection with these answers.” * 





Ropert Raixes died in 1811, and there has just 
been published reminiscences at first hand of him 
after a lapse of nearly eighty-eight years. In an 
interesting volume edited by Mr. J. Henry Harris we 
learn that his father, Mr. Josiah Harris, went many 
years ago to Raikes’s birthplace, Gloucester, and 
interviewed the inhabitants who remembered the 
founder of Sunday-schools, The publication of his 
notes has been delayed until now; though late 
they will nevertheless be received with great in- 
terest by the friends of our Sunday-schools, To the 
old people of Gloucester the memory of Raikes 
was an inspiration. They called him ‘ Bobby 
Wild Goose,” a name given to him because he was 
so active, and they christened the. Sunday-school 
children his ragged regiment. His scholars be- 
longed to a terrible class; they are described by 
eye-witnesses: ‘‘ There were always bad ’uns coming 
in. I know the parents of one or two of them 
used to walk them to school with 14 Ib. weights 
tied to their legs to keep them from running away. 
Other boys would come with wood tied to their 
ankles.” So bad were they that Raikes, at times, 
had to take them home to their parents to be 
‘“‘walloped,” and he used to stop and see it done, 
Sometimes the boys would be “‘ belted” or strapped 
all the way to school. No one would take any 
notice of punishment being inflicted in Sunday- 
schools when they were first started. The only 
sense that would appeal to the boys who were 
first got together was the sense of pain. These 
boys when taken to church would curse and 
swear at each other—they were, in the words of 
those who remembered them, terrible boys indeed. 





Raikes realised that a life of crime was before all 
such children as these ; he saw, what few had seen 
before him, that the only way to improve the lives 
of the submerged poor was to teach them whilst 
yet they were children, to influence them before their 
diabolical accomplishments had become a second 
nature. What Raikes believed to be true others 
have had ample opportunity of proving, and 
whereas when he began his work the rich and 
powerful looked on from a considerable distance, 
they have of recent years keenly helped in the 
work he commenced. It is a remarkable fact that 
four of our most recent Lord Chancellors—Lord 
Hatherly, Lord Cairns, Lord Selborne, and Lord 
Herschell—were all teachers in Sunday-schools. 
Lord Hatherly had a record of forty years’ service. 
The late Mr. Justice Denman, also a teacher, once 
remarked that his experience with his Sunday- 
school scholars had been richer to him in interest- 
ing events and reminiscences than even his expe- 
rience as a judge. 


* “George Miiller of Bristol.” By Arthur T, Pierson, D.D, 
Nisbet & Co., Berners Street, W. 
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ITH such an educational system as ours we 
\W have to be thankful for small mercies, 
To raise the minimum age for children at 
school for half-time from eleven to twelve, witha 
special provision for agricultural districts, is only a 
short step in the right direction, and astep that we 
ought to have taken long ago. But even now, after 
nearly thirty years’ experience, and in spite of the 
incessant appeals of teachers and school managers, 
we care so little for education that it required ex- 
ceptional prudence and skill to pilot a Bill like Mr, 
Robson’s through the House of Commons, and he 
deserves the gratitude of the nation for a great pub- 
lic service. But the half-time system, as it now exists 
—allowing a child of school age to spend half the 
day in the class-room and the other half in the shop 
or the factory—is bad both for body and mind. The 
difficulty must be met in another way. It would be 
far better to divide the year, and to extend the school 
period, than to split the day, as we are doing now. 
We shall come to that remedy at last, and then we 
shall make our continuation schools not only com- 
pulsory but efficient. 





A QuEsTIon that divides both the Ministry and the 
Opposition, and sets the Lord Chancellor against 
the Prime Minister, can hardly be regarded as one 
of party politics, and so far there is no reason to 
keep silence about it. For our own part we deeply 
regret the decision of the House of Lords to exclude 
women from the municipal councils which are to 
take the place of the vestries under the London 
Government Bill. Very much of the work which 
will fall to the councils is work that women can 
do as well as men; some of it is work that only 
women can do, and the bodies from which the law 
excludes them will be compelled to seek their aid if 
they are to avoid an ignominious failure. This is 
not denied; but it is alleged that women can render 
more efficient service from without than they could 
from within, and Miss Octavia Hill is quoted 
as an illustration of the value of unofficial activity. 
It would be interesting to know more of Miss 
Hill’s experience, and to learn whether her position 
made her task lighter or heavier ; whether she found 
it easier to deal with officials over whom she had 
no control, and to influence public bodies whose 
responsibility she did not share; for, indeed, it 
is difficult to understand why a disqualification 
that would cripple a man in his public useful- 
ness should assist a woman. Such arguments 
are to our mind fantastic and hollow. The real 
motive of the opposition is plain enough. Those 
who have successfully excluded women from the 
County Councils desire to exclude them from the 
municipal councils also, and ‘so to avoid an inde- 
fensible anomaly. The thin end of the wedge, 
and the thick end of the head—that is the real argu- 
ment of Lord Salisbury’s opponents. 
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Tue Bishop of Winchester with his researches 
behind the counter has convinced the House of 
Lords that shopkeepers should be compelled to 
provide seats for the women whom they employ. 
But is easier to pass such a law than to enforce 
it. The seats may be there, but those who use 
them may find themselves in disfavour, and 
personal pressure may undo the effect of legisla- 
tion. As for the idea that such a law will tend 
to throw women out of work, it is baseless. In 
many shops men could not possibly take their 
place; and so long as they are paid at a lower 
rate, the pocket will prevail over prejudice, 





In less than forty years the Post Office Savings 
Bank has become one of our most valuable and 
popular institutions. The ceremony at West Ken- 
sington, when the Prince of Wales laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new building into which the staffof 
the Bank will soon remove from their present offices 
in the City, has directed attention to the enormous 
development of a system that began as an experi- 
ment. Now, one person out of every five in the 
whole population of the United Kingdom is a de- 
positor, and the balance standing to the credit of 
the various accounts is £123,000,000. The security 
and the convenience so ensured, and the encourage- 
ment offered to thrift, have very largely prevailed 
over the prejudice and the suspicion with which the 
poorer classes used to regard Banks of every kind. 
The only serious obstacle now left is their unwilling- 
ness to let any one into the secret of their savings; 
and ina village, where there is little to talk about, 
and the postmaster is not too reticent, such a feeling 
is very natural. Success, however, has its diffi- 
culties as well as failure; for with the present rate 
of interest the State works the system at aloss, and 
it may soon be compelled to reduce the interest from 
sixpence to fivepence in the pound. 





Tue conflict in the Transvaal still goes on, and 
without the least hope of any immediate agreement. 
President Kruger has offered the franchise to the 
Uitlanders, but on terms that are not likely to be 
accepted. Whether he can be induced to go 
further, should this offer be refused, is quite un- 
certain, for he is a shrewd man and keeps his own 
counsel. But he will have to reckon with a new 
state of feeling among ourselves—that is clear. A 
few months ago the general disposition here was 
to make light of the grievances of the Uitlanders, 
and to set down their complaints as exaggerated. 
But since then a long succession of testimony has 
distinctly affected public opinion. Even in news- 
papers that are avowedly hostile to Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir Alfred Milner and their policy, the 
iniquity of the present system is freely admitted. 
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And while there is no general desire to enter upon 
a war that would do infinite harm in South Africa, 
patience is rapidly becoming exhausted. 


To say that the peace conference at the Hague has 
failed would be unjust. It is true that the German 
Emperor has checkmated the Russian Czar. By 
the mouth of his representative in the Congress he 
has asserted that Germany is not crushed by the 
burden of her military system ; that the people are 
more prosperous with it than they ever were with- 
out it; and that he, at any rate, will not help 
forward any arrangement for European disarma- 
ment. So far, the deliberations have led to 
nothing; but, on the other hand, the cause of 
arbitration has been distinctlyadvanced. A plan of 
voluntary arbitration has been drawn up, including 
a project for a permanent Court sitting at the 
Hague, which will be submitted for approval to the 
various nations represented at the conference ; 
and, even if Germany dislikes any such proposal, 
there is no reason to believe that the scheme must 
therefore be rejected. Of course, no system of 
voluntary arbitration, without force to back it, 
could stop a nation bent upon war; but it might 
provide a check and an obstacle where self-control 
had not been wholly lost ; and it would undoubtedly 
lessen the danger arising out of petty disputes. In 
fact it would serve as a baulk serves on a railway- 
siding, which often prevents an accident, though an 
engine at full speed would sweep it away. 


SLow y but steadily the French Republic is work- 
ing its way out of the labyrinth of fraud and 
iniquity into which it had been beguiled. Colonel 
Picquart is free again. Dreyfus has been brought 
back to France, to stand his trial before a second 
court-martial, in which, we may be sure, the ordi- 
nary laws of evidence will on this occasion be 
observed. His exile, aggravated, it is to be feared, 
by brutal cruelty, has sorely tried him ; but he has 
not lost courage or hope, and the presence of his 
wife and of his friends must have put new life in 
him. After the decision of the Court of Cassation 
the verdict of the court-martial can hardly be other 
than one of acquittal; but Anti-Jewish fanaticism 
is still strong, and M. Dérouléde, more dangerous 
when he poses as the champion of justice than 
when he openly appeals to passion, is still formid- 
able. Acquit Dreyfus, he now says, if he be inno- 
cent; but if you acquit him you must condemn, 
and if you condemn you must punish, the many 
statesmen and the many generals who have misled 
you. Before such an alternative he hopes their 
hearts may fail them. But it is not an inevitable 
alternative, and justice may well rest content with 
the vengeance that has already overtaken those 
who were most deeply involved in the crime. 
Meanwhile, the sense of security is growing. The 
new Minister of War, General Galliffet, is making 
his authority felt, superseding or removing officers, 
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even of the highest rank, who have forgotten the 
rules of discipline. 


Spain is still parting with her colonies. Besides 
those which she has lost by war, she has now 
given up three groups of islands in the Pacific, 
which she has sold to Germany for about £750,000. 
It is a strange transaction. When an estate 
changes hands, the tenants only pass from one 
master to another, but the laws under which they 
live remain the same, In this case the inhabitants 
of the islands become subject to a new authority 
and are bound by new laws, without any regard to 
their preferences or desires; even their consent is 
not asked. The change, however, is not likely to 
injure them, and they can only gain by exchanging 
Spanish for German rule. Red-tape may be 
irritating, but corruption is ruinous; and Spanish 
administration in the colonies, if not at home, 
seems to have become corrupt to the very core. 


Tue older readers of the SuNpAY MaGAzINE who 
can remember Dr. W. G. Blaikie as its Editor will 
regret to hear of his death, even at the ripe age of 
seventy-nine. Dr. Blaikie was one of those by 
whom the Free Church of Scotland was nobly served 
—a man in whom enthusiasm was never divorced 
from practical sense or from sound learning. In 
later years he has been honourably known as a Pro- 
fessor in the New College, Edinburgh, where he 
held the Chairof Apologetics and Pastoral Theology 
from 1868 to 1892. But his reputation was first won 
in another field—by his lectures on social subjects 
—his ‘‘ Better Days for Working People ’—and by 
his varied activity in the cause of progress and 
reform. 


Tue death of Mr. John Thackray Bunce has taken 
from us a great journalist and a great citizen. 
Those who are familiar with the history and growth 
of the Birmingham Daily Post, which he edited and 
controlled for nearly forty years, can form their own 
estimate of the power that he exerted, not only 
among his fellow-townsmen, but throughout the 
Lowland counties, and of the support that he gave 
to the men who had set themselves to mend and to 
raise society. But without a fuller and more per- 
sonal knowledge they cannot appreciate the influ- 
ence that he exerted upon those associated with him 
in public work, through his rich experience, his 
intellectual force, and his large-hearted nature. 
During the last thirty years there has been no man 
in the city more trusted, more honoured, more 
beloved, especially by the younger generation of his 
colleagues and friends. And much as these owed 
him for counsel and help of many kinds, their debt 
was greatest in the things that were highest; for 
it was impossible to know him more than a little 
without discovering that the things that are most 
sacred and most solemn were the supreme realities 
of life for him, 
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